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Xnx:      LOYAI.      OOT£BNOBS     IN 


INTjBKVIEW    with     the    PKESIDENT. 


Cliicicuit  aud  I>cvl»ive  Co-opcraliuu 
Proilered. 


Washinglon,  '2ijtli.  The  Governors  of  the  ful- 
lowinR  named  loyal  States  anived  here  ttiis 
inorniug  from  Altoona,  P. :  MassacUusetts.  RliaJe 
lolund,  Peuiibylvania,  Vir^iuia,  Oliio,  Illmois, 
Wibconsin,  loiva,  MicLij;aD,  Now  Ilatupshira, 
ludiana.  The  last  named  is  represented  Dy  Col. 
Uose. 

Between  12  aud  1  oVlooU  the  Governors  of  the 
Stales  above  named  had  an  interview  of  an  offi- 
cial character  with  President  Lincoln,  and  pre- 
sented an  address  expresbioi^: 

First — A  cordial,  personal  and  oflicial  respect 
for  the  President. 

Second — A  determination  under  all  circum- 
stances to  support  and  maiutam  the  President's 
constitutioual  authority,  tho  Governors  therein 
speaking  for  themselves  and  tlie  people  of  their 
rei-pective  States. 

Third— Pledging  to  the  President  their  aid  in 
all  measures  calculated  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
early  termination,  which  should  be  prosecuted  to 
ultimate  victory  unless  all  the  rebel  States  should 
return  to  their  Coustitutional  duty  and  obedieuno. 

Fourth— Conjjratulatiui;  the  President  upou  the 
proclamation  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  believing 
it  will  bo  productive  of  good  as  a  measure  of 
justice,  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

Fifth — lieferiing  to  the  movemi  nts  of  the  sol- 
diers who  have  fought  our  battles. 

Tho  Governors  were  courteou.ily  listened  to 
with  close  attention  by  the  Prenident. 

It  is  ascettaiaed  from  those  who  had  the  best 
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opportunities  for  knewing,  that  there  was  no  pro- 
position made  at  the  recent  conference  at  Altoona, 
nor  even  a  suguestioo  ventured  touching  tho  re- 
moval of  Gen.  McClellan. 

Nor  was  any  prl<po^ition  or  suggestion  made  as 
to  the  promoiion  of  Gen.  Fremont  to  the  head  of 
the  army  or  the  future  disposal  of  that  gentle-, 
man. 

The  address  to  the  President  as  agreed  to  was 
written  by  Gov.  Andrew  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
other  governors  present. 

No  cimnter  proposition  or  amended  address 
was  submitted.  Governor  Bradford  of  ftlaryUud 
alone  did  not  higri  the  adOruas,  Owpressiui^  a  fear 
that  the  President's  proclamation  to  emiacipa'c 
the  slaves  might  not  prove  as  advautdiittom  a.s 
the  conference  hoped,  and  regarding  the  matter  as 
doubtful  to  justity  him  in  taking  sides  in  its  sup- 
port. 


THE  COi>VEL\Tlor%  AT  ALTOOI^A, 


LOYAL  ACTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOKS. 


PREVIOUS  BEPOarS  PaONOUNCED  FALSE. 


EMANCIPATION    ENDOBSliD. 


Neiv  York,  Q('i(7i.  The  Post  editorially  savs 
tbbie  is  not  the  slightest  fouu  Ution  in  fact  for 
the  rumors  of  cenam  Governors  eadeavoiiug  to 
i^lpo^e  upon  ttie  Convmition  at  Altoona,  aud  up- 
on tbe  Presidcut  aciioa  iu  reheard  to  any  general 
in  the  tirld  or  elsewhere,  or  in  regard  to  other  de- 
tails of  tlie  maoatienielit  of  tho  war. 

The  action  of  the  Couveutiun  was  most  loval 
Tlie  only  act  of  tiio  uieetiug  was  to  draw  U()  a 
brief  letter  to  tb"  PrthUlent,  thanking  tiiin  lor  tlio 
Ktnaiicipaiion  Proclainuiion,  expressiug  ctiiti- 
deuce  in  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  aud  otfenag 
bim  their  warmest  co-i>perarion,  aud  that  of  all 
the  Scales  in  all  meahures  riqaisite  for  carrying 
on  the  war  to  a  successful  end. 

Tho  leiitr  doted  bv  suggesting  to  the  President 
the  propriety  of  providing  tor  a  corps  of  Itoservej, 
not  less  than  100,000  luon,  to  tie  umler  traiaing  iu 
camps  in  the  dittorerit  Slates,  and  made  read/ 
for  use,  and  pmlferiug  ihcir  hearty  cuoperatioa. 
All  the  Governors  pVesent  signed  the  letter  ex- 
cept Bradford  of  Maryland. 

The  Convention  uniformly  aiireed  to  call  tho  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  the  usefulness  of 
sending  to  their  homes  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers; also  to  call  attenuon  to  the  practice  now 
prevailing  of  penuitting  captured  soldiers  to  give 
their  parole  to  the  etieniy. 

It  was  shown  in  discussion  that  tho  States  are 
not  to  blame  for  Huy  dchcieucy  of  troops,  the  do- 
lays  in  mustoiiug  ttiem  into  service  being  caused 
by  the  lack  of  mustering  ollicers,  clothing,  equip- 
ments, &,c. 

The  above  is  on  the  authority  of  ono  of  the 
members  of  the  convention. 


The  Pkebidknt  ani>  Gov.  SKruocB.  Souio 
special  Waahington  correspoudent,  applying  the 
maxim  that  it  iu  the  rising  aun  to  which  people 
generally  turn,  asserts  that  President  Lincoln,  ig- 
noring the  present  Governor  of  Now  York,  has 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  prospective 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State.  This  is  one  of 
the  latest  "ripecial"  inventions  for  the  New  York 
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^     -    LINCOLN  AND  ClIRTm.  ■ 


ijHow  tjie   President  Was    Aided  by 
Pennsyivanift's  War  Governor. 


ijShe  Conference  of  Loyal  Governors  at  Al- 

toona— The   Pennsylvania  •  Keaerve 
I'v  Corps-Lincoln's  Fidelity  to 

K"  Cnrtm    in  1863. 


e. 


Special  Correspondonqe  of  the  Qlobe-Democrat. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  MarcU  2.— Many  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  bring  Lincoln  and 
Andrew  G.  Curtln,  Pennsylvania's  war  Gov- 
ernor, into  the  closest  official  and  personal 
relailou3  from  Lincoln's  nomination  uiilil 
his  deaili.  As  1  have  shown  in  a 'previous 
chaoier,  the  nomination  oJ  Lincoln  was  made 
possible  by  two  men— Henry  3.  Lane,  of  In- 
diana, and  Curtain,  of  Pennsylvania.  Both 
would  have  been  defeated  had  Seward  been 
nomlnatea,  and  Curtlu's  nrst  great  struggle 
to  give  himself  even  a  winning  chance  In 
Pennsylvania  was  his  effc^rt  to  defeat  the 
nomination  of  Seward  at  Chicago.  After 
that  had  oeen  accomplished  he  united  with 
Lane  to  nominate  Lincoln.  They  never  met 
until  Curtln  received  Lincoln  on  his  way  to 
■Washington  on  the  22d  of  February,  1801, 
and  It  was  at  the  dinner  given  to  Lin- 
coln    by    Curtln    on    the    evening    of    that 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 


Cay  that  Lincoln's  route  was  changed  and  he 
Buddeuly  started  on  his  memorable  midnight 
Journey  to  the  natlonaf*capltal.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Cameron  to  the  Lincoln  Cabinet  was 
regarded  by  Curtln  as  unfortunate,  and 
would  have  made  very  strained  relations  be- 
tween Llucoln  and  Curtln  had  not  both  heen 
sluKUlarly  generous  In  all  their  Impulses  and 
actions.  Notwithstanding  the  trequent  Irri- 
tating complications  which  arose  between 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Governor  In 
the  organization  of  troops  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  there  never  was  a  shadow 
upon  the  relations  of  these  two  men. 
Curtln  was  profoundly  loyal  and  an  enthusi- 
ast in  everything  pertaining  to  the  war.  He 
was  proud  of  bis  great  State,  and  especially 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  heroes  she 
Bent  to  the  field,  and  so  tlrelesR  In  his  great 
work  that  ho  always  commanded  the  slncer- 
est  afiectlon  aud  confldence  of  tl^e  President. 
Although  often  disappointed  in  the  political 
action  of  the  natlonaJ  Administration,  and 
Rt  times  keenly  grieved  personally  because 
of  political  honors  unworthily  conferred,  or 
Withheld  from  those  he  d«e|ned  most  worthy 
of  them,  he  never  tor  a  moment  loat  sight  of 
his  paramount  duty  to  give  unfaltering  s^ip- 
port  to  the  Government  in    the  great, struggle 
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|/  Jbe  two  men  of   the  country   who  are  41s-'i 
|,tlactl7  upon  record  aa  IiavlQg  appreoiateA' 
f-  ttie  magpUude  ol  the  war  when  it  ajrst  begui);' 
|are  Oeo.  Sherman  and  G^v.  Curtln.  Sberma^n 
I  was  ludged  a  lunatic  and  relieved  of  his  com- 
(■mand  la  keatucky  because  he  told  the  Gov- 
^  ernment  the  exact  truth  aa   to  the  magnitude 
:  ot  the  rebellion  in  the   Southvnest  and   the 
';;;3rorcea  necessary  to  overthrow  It.    In  a  lUtle 
■  tlta^'thecdiintry   began  to  apptectatd  SlffeTP-"* 
man's  military  Intelligence.    He  was  anally  , 
permitted  to  go  to  the  tcout  In  command  of  a 
division,     and      la      his     firs:      battle     hei 
proved    hlmsell    to    be     one    o!     the    most 
Bklllful     and     courageous    of     our    Gener- 
als.   Curtln  proved  his   appreciation  ot   the 
necessities  of  our  imperiled  Government  by 
issuing    his    proclamation    on   the    25t&  of 
April,    1861,    caUlng  for   twenty-flve   addi- 
tional regiment^  ot  infantry  and  oneot  cav- 
alry  to  serve   fOr  three  years  or  during  the 
war,  in  addition  to  the   quota  Inrnlehed  by 
Pennsylvania  under    the    President's  call  ot 
April    15,     1861,    summoning    75,000  three 
months'  men  to  the  held.    This  call  of  Curtio. 
was  made  without  the  authority  ot  (he  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  ot  the  President  or  Secretary  ot 
War.    Pennsylvania    and    the    whole    loyal  i 
Morth    had    been    cut     oti     from    all    com- J 
muuicatiou      with     the     national      capital  1 
for    several    aays    by    treasonable  rioters  la  | 
BatUmore,  who  burned  the  rallroadbrldgea^ 
end    prevented    all    railroad     or   even  tele*'-^! 
graphic   communication    with    Washington.  S 
In  this  grave  emergency,  although  Pennsyl^!! 
vania  had  furnished  every  man  called  lor  by  | 
the  Government,  and  had  oHered  many  moroa 
than  the  quota,  after  the  most  careful  studyiy 
of  the  situation  with  Gen.  Robert  Patterson/ 
and  Col.  Pltz   John   Porter,  then   serving   aa.? 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  and  a  number  6fX 
civilians  who  were  heartily  sustaining  Cur-,  < 
tin  in  his  arduous  labors.   It   wag   decided  to-' 
assume    the     reeponslblllty     of    calling   out 
twenty-siK  additional  regiments  tor  service 
under  General  Govornment,  because  It  was 
I  believed  by  all  that  they  would  be  needed  a4 
speedily  as  they  could  be  obtained.  ^ 


The  requisition  for  troops  made  by  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  pursuance  ot  the  unanimous 
Judgment  ot  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
then  at  Harrisburg,  and  it  was  not  ^doubted 
that  the  Government  would  gratefully  ac- 
cept them.  The  response  to  Curtin's  procla- 
mation tor  volunteers  was  unexamplea,  and 
in  the  few  days  during  which  Harrisburg  was 
without  communication  with  Washington, 
thousands  of  patriotic  men  were  crowding 
the  trains  from  every  part  ot  the  State  lor 
Harrisburg  to  enter  the  military  service.  To 
the  uttfr  surprise  ot  the  Governor  and 
the  commander  ol  the  department  the  first 
communication  received  from  Washington, 
after  notice  of  this  requisition  tor  addi- 
tional trooDS  had  been  forwarded,  was  a 
bluut  refusal  to  receive  any  of  the  regimen  ts 
under  the  new  call;  aud  to  emphasize  the  at- 
titude ol  the  Government  aud  Us  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  war.  Secretary 
Cameron  stated  In  a  dlspatci^  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, not  only  that  the  troops  could  not  be 
received,  but  "ihat  It  was  more  Important  to 
reduce  than  enlarge  the  number."  Earnest 
appeals  were  n>aiie  to  the  Preslaent  and  the 
War  Department  from  the  Governorand  Gen. 
Patterson  to  have  these  troops,  or  at  least 
part  ot  them, accepted,  but  every  such  appeal 
was  met  with  a  positive  refusal.  John  Sher- 
man, then  as  now.  Senator  from  Ohio,  was 
a  volunieaE  aid  on  Gen.  Patterson's  staff, 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  the  authorities  at 
Harrisburg  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Government  that  the  addi- 
tional Pennsylvania  troops  be  accepted.  In 
view  ot  his  important  political  position  and 
presumed  influence  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War,  he  was  hurried  to  Wash- 
ington as  soon  as  communications  were 
opened  to  make  a  personal  appeal  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  troops.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
five  days  after  the  requisition  had  been  made, 
he  wrote  Gen.  Patterson  from  Washington, 
stating  that*he  had  entirely  failed  to  per- 
suade the  Government  to  accept  any  part  of 
these  new  regiments. 


After  a  bitter  contest,  in  which  some  prom- 
inent Republicans  opposed  the  Governor's 
recommeudatlons,  a  oill  had  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature  some  weeks  before  appro- 
priating $500,000  to  provide  for  the  defense 
ot  the  State,  and  be  had  issued  his  call  lor  an 

extraordinary  session  ot  the  LeglslatoTi^  as 
early  as  the  20th  ot  April  to  meet  the  great 
issue  ol  civil  war.  He  revoked  his  proclama- 
tion tor  additional  regiments  called  tor  by 
Oen.  Patterson's  requisition,  but  much  more 
than  one-halt  the  number  called  tor  had  al- 
ready    volunteerea,    and    were    practically 


t  'Whea  the  spticlul  aegaloa  ot  tUo  Lai^ls- 
•'  latuce  met  on  tbe  ^  SOtti '  ol  -  April  he 
i  sent'  an  earnest  message  calling  lor  tbe' 
'  organization,  at  tbe  voiuateers  tben  In 
camp  Into  fltteen  regimebts  as  a  State 
corpa,  but  to  be  subloct  to  tbe 
call  -  ot  tbe  Uuliea  Statoa  In  any 
emergency.  It  was  tbls  brave  action  of  Cur- 
tln  that  gave  us  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Corps,  whose  heroism  crimsoned  nearly  every 
battle- Oeld  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
These  troops  were  organized  not  only  with- 
out the  aid  ol  the  National  Government,  but 
In  deflanto  of  its  relusal  to  accept  them,  and 
of  Its  positive  declarations  that  they  cpuld 
not  and  would  not  be  needed.  It  was  a  most 
heroic  policy  on  tue  part  ol  Curtlu.  It  in- 
volved a  loan  of  $a, 000, 000  when  tne  credit 
ot  the  State  was  severely  strained,  and  every 
SUiUaa  or  laotionfa  too  was  inspired  to  op- 
position by  the  known  tact  that  the  National 
Government  declared  additional  troops  en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Even  before  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  fought  on  tbe  21atof  July,  two  ot 
the  reserve  regiments  were  called  tor  by  the 
Government  to  march  to  Cumberland  to  the 
relief  of  Col.  Wallace,  and  the  regiments 
commanded  by  Col.  Charles  J.  Blddle  and 
Col.  Simmons  and  a  battery  ol  artillery  were 
on  the  mareh  the  same  day  the  order  was  re- 
celved,  and  soon  thereafter  the  10th  Regi- 
ment followed.  Notvvltbstandlng  the  refusal 
to  entertain  ihe  question  ot  accepting  these 
troops,  Curtln  asaln  tendered  the  Reserve 
Corps  to  the  Government  on  the  18th 
of  July,  Just  before  the  battle  ot  Bull 
Run,  and  the  same  day  brought  orders 
from  the  War  Department  that  four 
regiments  should  be  sent  to  Hagers- 
towu  and  the  remaining,  exclusive  of 
tnose  In  West  Virginia,  should  be  sent  to 
Baltimore.  These  regiments  were  encamped 
at  Plttsourg,  Easton,  West  Chester  and  Har- 
rlsburg,  and  the  Governor  at  once  ordered 
them  to  march  as  requested  by  tbe  Wash- 
ington authorities.  His  answer  to  the  re- 
quest to  forward  the  troops  was  In  these 
words:  "All  the  reslments  have  been  or- 
dered to  Harrlsburg  in  obedience  to  your 
dispatch  ]ust  received,  aud,  on  arrival,  will 
be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war, 
as  previously  ordered.  It  there  is  not  time 
to  muster  them  in  at  this  place,  mustering 
officers  can  follow  them  Into  the  field." 
Had  these  troops  been  on  the  battle- hold  ot 
Bull  Run,  as    they  could  have   been  bad  not 


the  Government  persistently  refused  to  ac- 
cept them.  It  would  have  given  an  over- 
whelming prepon  derance  ot  numbers  to  the 
Union  forces,  and  doubtless  reversed  the  dis- 
aster ol  that  day.  On  the  nighi  ot  July  21, 
when  the  Government  learned  that  the  army 
had  been  routed  at  Bull  Run,  most  frantic 
appeals  were  made  to  Curtln  from  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  to  hasten  hts  troops  to  tne 
front  to  save  the  National  Capital,  aud  within 
twenty -four  hours  after  the  retreat  of  Mc- 
Dowell's army  Into  tbe  Washington  tortlflca- 
tlons,  the  welcome  tread  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Htserves  was  heard  on  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
and  the  panic  was  allayed  and  confidence  re- 
stored by  regiment  after  regiment  ot  tne  once 
rejected  troops  hurrying  lo  Washington. 


Curtln's  relations  with  Stanton  were  i^ever 
entirely  cordial,  aud  at  times  embarrassing; 
but  Lincoln  always  interposed  when  neces- 
sary and  almost  Invariably  sustained  Curtln 
when  a  vital  Issue  was  raised  betweea  them. 
>"'*"•  *—*    ^'"^  r  MrWinlW  ilHIIBBglitlfl   ilBlitfllViJ 


against  Stanton  many  times  gruauy  irntatea 
'the  becreiary  ol  War  and  <loub'.Le*B  intensL- 
t  fled  his  bitterness  against  the  Pennsylvania 
[War  Governor.  la  one  notable  luatance 
!  only,  m  which  Curtln  and  Stanton  locked 
horns  In  bitterness,  did  Llacoln  hesitate  to 
sustain  Curtln,  but  Lincoln  was  overruled 
by  his  military  commanders  and  bowed  lo 
their  exactions  witt»  profound  reUtctanca. 
In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  1664  Curtln, 
always  alive  to  toe  Interests  of  humanjtr. 
and  feeling  keenly  the  sorrows  ot  the  Penn- 
sylvania soldiers  who  were  In  Southern 
prison  pens  suffering  Irom  disease  and  siar- 
vatloii,  went  lo  Washington  on  three  dlfler- 
ent  occasions  and  appealed  to  Doth  Stanton 
and  Liaeolu  lor  tue  exchange  ol  prisoners  aa 
the  8ou»horn  Commissioner  proposed.  We 
then  held  about  80,000  Southern  prisoners 
aud  the  South  held  as  many  or  more  of  Udlon 
soldiers,  and  Gen.  Grant,  looking  solely  to 
military  suocess,  peremptorily  refused  lo 
permit  the  exchange  of  these  men  because 
Lee  would  gain  nearly  30,000  eBectlve  sol- 
diers, while  most  of  the  30,000  Union 
prisoners  would  be  unfit  lor  service 
because  of  illness.  On  Curtln's  third  visit 
to  Washington  on  that  suject,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Attorney  General  Wm.  M. 
Meredith,  and  they  both  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  Government  the  prompt  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Staniou  grew  impatient  and 
even  Insolent,  retorting  to  the  Governor's 
appeal:  "Do  you  come  here  In  support  of  the 
Government  aud  ask  me  lo  exchange  30,000 
skeletons  for  30,000  well-fed  men?"  To 
which  Curtlu  replied  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  his  humane  impiUses:  "Do  you  dare  lo  • 
1  depart  from  the  laws  of  humane  warfare  In 
this  enlightened  age  of  Christian  clvlUza- 
llon?"  Curtln  and  Meredith  carried  their 
appeal  to  Lincoln,  who  shared  all  of  Curtln's 
sympatles  tor  our  suffering  prisoners,  and 
who  exerted  hlmseli  to  the  utmost  only  to 
effect  a  partial  exchange. 


Lincoln  played  a  most  conspicuous  part  la 
Curtln's  second  nomination  and  re-election. 
So  profoundly  was  Curtln  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  uniting  all  parties  In  the  support 
I  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
'  Hon  that  ha  was  the  first  man  to  suggest  hla 
own  retirement  from  the  office  ol  Governor, 
11  the  Democrats  would  present  the  name  ot 
Gen.  William  B.  Franklin,  a  gallant  Penn- 
sylvania Democratic  soldier.  I  was  present 
.  when  Curtln  first  made  this  suggestion  to  a 
number  ol  his  friends,  and  he  maJe  It  with 
a  degree  of  earnestness  that  Impressed  every 
one.  He  said  that  It  was  vastly  more  Im- 
portant to  thus  unite  the  whole  Democratic 
party  with  the  Republicans  on  an  hon- 
est war  platform  than  that  any  party  or  any 
Individual  should  win  political  success.  So 
earnestly  did  he  press  the  matter  that  com- 
munication was  opened  with  a  number  ot 
leading  Democrats  of  the  State,  many  ot 
whom  regarded  the  suggestion  with  favor  and 
sought  to  accomplish  it.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Democracy,  the  more  Bourbon  element 
controlled  Us  councils,  aud  a  Supreme  Judge 
who  declared  the  national  couscriptlon  act 
UQconstltutional,  thereby  depriving  the  Gov- 
ernment ol  the  power  to  fill  Us  wasted 
armies,  was  nomluated  lor  Governor 
when  the  thunders  of  Lee's  guns  were 
heard  la  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  almost  within  hearing  of  the 
capital  whore  the  Convention  sat.  Had  Frank- 
lin been  nominated  by  the  Democrats,  Curtln 
would  have  publicly  declared  for  him,  and 
the  Keoublican  Convention  would  have  wel- 
comed'hlm  as  Its  candidate,   regardless  ot  his 

political  laith.  Falling  In  -that  movement^ 
there  seemed  to  be  one  hopeful  loyal  candi- 
date tor  Governor— Curtln  himself.  He  was 
broken  In  health,  and  -"entirely  unequal  to 
the  strain  ot  a  desperate  battle.  In  political 
contests  he  was  expected  to  be  leader  ot  lead- 
ers In  Pennsylvania,  and  in  addition 
to  his  shattered  health  there  were  over 
70,000  of  his  solders  in  the  field  who 
had  not  then  tbe  constitutional  right  to 
vote  in  their  camps,  while  the  bitter 
factional  feud  between  the  Curtln  and  Came- 
ron wings  of  the  party  seriously  threatened 
his  defeat.  Curtln's  greatest  desire,  next  to 
tbe  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  high  responsi- 
bilities cast  upon  him,  was  to  retire  from 
public  office  and  recover  his  pliyslcal  vigor. 
It  was  believed  In  his  own  household  that  he 
could  not  survive  another  political  campaign 
In  which  he  was  compelled  to  lake  the  lead. 
His  devoted  and  estimable  wife,  who  bright- 
ened every  public  honor  he  attained,  ap- 
pealed to  me,  with  tears  In  her  eyes,  to  tatfe 
absolute  measures  to  retire  him  from  the 
field,  and  tue  Governor  heartily  assented  It 
he  could  be  permitted  to  retire  In  any  way 
honorable  to  himself.  • 


Of  Curtln's  renomluatlon  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  If  he  permitted  his  name  to 
be  used,  and  it  became  merely  a  question 
bow   be  could  retire   gracefully.    Entrusted 

^ifc  I  mHi.Biiiitnni  aotag  Mttrrtit  iiinn  tot 


A  CluniHT  Lie.  <^i    '  > 

Nkw  Yoiuk,  Aug.  '^8. — The  Iloruld'B  Chica^  -spe- 
cial dettpatcb  states  that  Sunator  Sprague  arrived  on 
Friday  night  with  an  official  documuut,  or  agreemeDt, 
from  Pre«ideut  Lincoln  of  his  withdrawal  as  a  candi- 
date for  "rocIection'.'Tt  U  understood  that  Senator 
Sprague  and  others  have  gone  to  Joliot,  111.,  to  agree 
upon  a  candidate  to  preeont  to  the  new  Kepubliuan 
Cunrontion,  and  that  Minister  Adams,  now  in  En- 
gland, will  be  the  man.  The  meeting  of  the  Peace  I 
party  on  Saturday  afternoon  was  a  fizzle.  ' 
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{  Pcrinant'ut  -  OrKOBizutioa — Oov.    Hcytaout 

I  J*re»fJc»t  und  fliabca  a  Kpctcl*— i^piiyvn 
'  ot°  Vice-Frc*l<9ciit»  aiad  Nccrulnrics— The 
I'lalt'vrui — 'f  bv  dtru-U'cucr  ItJ.<.u  X>ii>««- 
tjulicat — '£UcY  ftiiistcr  foap  Nocsi— Wotui- 
ii«'ca  i'or  Pr<>«i<I»<:il — Itlitrjliiiid  t'lifioKM 
on  ITBcOloilan — OlLicr  C-in*iiiiutc.f>  With' 
ilraM'a-«CoMV*-iiiion  AtljburuM  >\ili>aiit 
'Matiiug  a  ZVoiuinalZcii. 

CiiicMio,  Aii^ii  i  "I),  ItCI. 
I     Thu   ^''uliouiil  DcniociMtii;  Cunveiitiou  rui.3>.om- 
I  bind  ut'lO  o'clock  this  luoniiu;/. 

Tbo  uttouilimce  both  insiJc  ;:iu"l  ouIlIiIo  tho  Av'J^ 
T.-ara  iw  even  trreuti  r  tluin  rcstcnlp.y, 

TliC  procti-diiigs  of  t):o  L'duvcilioii  ivcni  opciK^l 
by  lii.snop  "\V'liit<'bmiKO,  who  lix>h  n  ;ul  lVi.'ia  ilio 
psalms  ol'  Diivid,  I'ollowiiig  T.iUi  ;aiiiiij'iv..^ivi.;  pniy- 
cr,  tlm  dilof^iitcs  ;iiid  aiiilidlico  .shilifliL:;.'. 

Thu  coiiuiiilteo  ou  C'roJcntials  )\i.:.rli'<l   i:/rain:;t 

1110   adinisaion  of  <!(;li.;rii1''3  fmrn  tuo  'JVnitoii'.-,-<, 

L:iiiit>ipiia,  or  Di.--(ric-t  of  C"iuiiiiii;i;  a'  o  to  inluiit 

lii.ih  (li'lf;;.iU(HLs  from  Kt'ULUi.-l.y,  t-acli  dck'tMic  id 

'c.'isLbalf  a  vote. 

"I'ho  report  ui:s  nd<jpti  d. 

On  motion  of  J.ir.  C<x,   iloii.   A'nf .-'  Kon(l;Jl  liait  ' 
lc-,ivo  to  present  a  coKiMuiiicuii  >Ji  .'-■lulinl':  tuo  iirtiou 
of  the  Coiiscrviitivo  ljiii<iii  >,.aioniil  Comi.jiiioii, 
In  111  in  tbi.s  city  on  tlic  2'.  ib. 

'W'lioatbo  b-t  rut;ivy  ri-;:U  flu-  n"ii>lulio;i  j'cooin- 
lipniiiing  tlic   iiominatioii  of  ^ix^u.  .i-'vCb'!!;!!!,  ill.i 
I  >vild(  .st  ;i])[)li'.U:-i>  went  lip,   uijiiy   of  ttii;   oolcgi.tes 
slaiidiuf;  und  ciioerlnp;. 

T.fr.  Cox  iiiovou  liiat  tUc  comiiiimicaticii  bo  tcfui- 
'rcj  to  th.0  Coiuy.'iittoo  on  irHi,liil)oii>;. 

JUr.  Miller  moved  to  m  jeiid  tliu!/  tbo  communieu- 
lion  be  made  a  part  of  tiio  miur.tei  of  ibo  e^nveii- 
i  tion. 

'l'l:e  cbriir  stplfd  tb;:t  tLe  coiLimi  'jieivlion  ir<^.ld  i 
bo  eiitci'i'd  on  iho  miimtos  a.s  :i  mitt  -iM.f  eoi.ive.        j 
Air.  OKIg  said  tiiiit  auotber  body,  t^'c   ''.vi.i.s  (.fi 
i-iu<  )ly,"  no\r  in  Bt  .sii'n  brr^',  mij.la  tnivo  ii  e.OLi- 
iiiuiucitioji  to  •.•.'-■\\io  to  tlio  Oonveiitioii,  n'ld  jf  lUj 
J.-  to  L-o  on  ;liO  IjUiii^t^".  tlxeiiy  <v..;i,ii;  t<,  i;„i.  | 

Dobaie  i.risiiig,  Mr.  Oidb  taid  b-  ■(voalJ  not  pjv,:,i 
tbe  moilon. 
'J'be  commuuioftlion  vras  then  acc?pt>'d. 
Ti^o  report  of  tbc   Ooniicitic;'  on   Oi-c.iii^  iiioD 
T.iis  re;.d,  iis  follov.c;,  niid  adoiiied  by  ;tfe!;,;.i!  Lion: 
'riie  Committeo  oji  Pon'iiiv.ciit  Or;-:.'.ui.:..i,i(  n  and 
'Kiib-S  fortLc  fiovoniment  of  tUe  N.Uio^ial  iiiuio 
cnitic  (.;<invenfion,  iiov,'  in  ;t.-:oio'i.  ii-;.;).  tuTily  ;•..■- 
port,  U'.at  T.bry  ri.:Coriimend  to  1!ui  (Jonvcnlioii  for 
their  ti  Iccf'oii  the  fol'ov  ii'^  oiiu  vTj: 
>uj- >V«i.'i/e;ii— His  1;. -etUi  '.".^v  lioi'.'.ii\>  Si-v-ni-;:. 

liai/ii  of  Kc'.i'flariip^^ijm  ;  >;ia-_iu'  J'.  j:i;!.-.b,  i  :'  ZIl-  ■ 
i■.u■^,v  'dts;  U.  H.  ai.i.'iUi-v ,  i.f  WrJiioLt;  C,i  or  .o  't.-vlor, 
of  CoTinee.i'.ut;  .Ai'V.-il  j'./ili;i.ijy,  of  JtliuU.^  J  -b  ;!d;"An- 
orew  U.  Cpob,  of  > ew  .i  o;-.s(  .';  (iiilron  .X  Xn-i:i-r,  of 
?<0-\v-Yurt;'  ,\.-:l  Pi;i-ker,  of  I'ciin-;  l^.n^ia !  ,'(auirj  V. 
iv'oloiisoi.,  of  t-.'e;ituctv;  S.  V\''.  i;ol..'o]i.  of  OLlj;  O.  "H. 
>ieklili^-,  of  i!liijo::i;  Jo'a'a  C.  ii-i.'n.v,  uf  li;.;-!ii/,,;U;  jil. 
W.  faluuldu-.  of  I.iarjlanii:  JoUii  S.  i,-iu.l[;3.  of  ill  soui'i; 
.lo'.m  A.  I\i0;l.,iu,  of  IMiijii;':  :,.-.t:  1).  \Y.  Al;.:;uii,  ol' 
A\'i..eoi:eiii;    \f m.  I'^tteViioii,  ot'IdV.;-    u.  L.  Iki: v,    uf 


oi'  jiuijiaild,   tijid  doLii 

i;a:ii  JT.  Sijjipion,   ?.r.;i:;o; 
■aprliiri.-;   ti.  f  N  rUii.ai.y, 


ei-ior  fcojiaour  f po!:o  iis  ; 


C'.-ilitoiid;.;   fl.  J.  i'ric'.'.o 
I  of  Oio^^on ;   f  .i;o  1).  Joi^i/t 
!M.;dljlt,  of  OiVtoa. 
I      Hi-Cordiit:^  ^iir,<'dj\i^ — Vv'i 
iJoliuH.  AVoodw.ird.  K'jv/i 

lita.-.tacliUjetts;  1,.  S.  l\:rti;,iiie,"  V'eri£o;,t;  F.  i>.  Allon, 
C:LilinCclieut;  'iboiiiaj;  A.  lIcMiJdK,  ItliJil'-;  iLhaid; 
.tunii;^;  bavuei',  Kcw-VovJ;;  oairiOd  l'>.  li.ddl,-,  A'oM'- 
■levory;  Udw^rd  L.  JIailiii,  DeLi«\._i;;  'J.V.::jk  ?r. 
iiiiU'Lijisuh,  I'.'mj.-ijlvaniuj  JaiJi  j  A.  L.  MoCbire, 
■Maniuud;  j  ■.mcs  P.  J'.^iLi-ar,  Ifoi  iueJ"'  ■ 
K.  l!.f^.,tul^.i;-u  0;du;  A.  J.  "Wi,.- !c  rO.y,  luuian.i;  Vf! 
A\\  O'Bvien,  liIii:ols;  TboDiior.;  0.  (. ::i!;pi-.n,  jficL:  .;^a,- 
A.  J.  J'>illij,^;,-i,  7-Xi:-.jouri:  Jci.;i>:,li  fi.  >.'i-"aJ'.v)  ■.'..■,  ilL:i;o'- 
sora;  i'kiIo"'Uvi'.i!,  AS  j- .■■oii!,!ii;  Joii.i  rjiviuV,  I<.\va; 
Al'illiuia  .T.  y,  ;..pi)K\  CJiloinla;  1-'.  I'.  l'iiz-n-iliiaai| 
ii.a;:.->as;  ^',  iliiain  p.j  bdP,  Ol'CtjOD. 

J.'<.ai!nii,'  i>^,:r-iC.i/-i,s. — 11.  O.  j'mi:i,  if.  Y.;  Isa^e  1!. 
IJilk-e.  lib;  ifo;,es  W.  Stroa.L',  '\Vi'::Lii;;  roii. 

'ine  C'ominitt-i--o  furtbev  ri'co'juiieiid  liiat  the  ralOK 
and  r<-unlatio:is  adopted  by  tbo  iJeniociutie  Ka'.ii.nal 
CojiTeijtiou  of  Ib'Ju  be  adopted  j^y  ibid  Oojiveution 
for  it;  t;overuim;nt. 

On  t«kln'-  the  Chair  Co 
follo-us: 

i;i;>.Ti.);wK:i  or  thk  Cosvi;..'iion':  I (..muot  f./rceast  ■ 
ti>0  le.-oluliuBS  and  lUitiuu  of  i.)  ;.>  CuiiVOuJiou,  but  1'  uau  1 
say  that  evcr.v  ji.enilinr  of  it  luv'.f;  ibu  tfjjji.ji,  dcdiivs  ' 
pvaee,  and  wdl  nphobt  con^■l iiutin.i.d  i-.-ciUmi.  | 

Av'lul.i  the  resobuioiis  aial  .u  i.im  ui' I  iifs  CoiiT.-iitiou 
are  of  ihe  utinoSi.li-iportuiiee  iJic'-i-  .m.;  ro.i:,or,i  why  tliu 
lK-rjoeir,tio  pinty  ebouldbe  rc-tuicd  l^poirtcr,  u^J  ibcy 
ure  fe'roatreasuLs. 

Tlic  DciiioiTi.lie  party  hI'.I  n.-tore  the  Union  beci»\i'.c 
it  l<ia;,-.i  fur  its  rL-i.lonitiuU;  it  v. ill  hi-Lui.;  p.-jc;  l.;;i-;ui,--e 
ii  lo'.  lii  in,:ii;e;  It  -«  dl  bnii.'.;  Pj,  k  Ul>.' ity  to  oai'  Laid  bj- 
tMiicitlove.  lioerly;  it  \uil  pu';  d.nv'n  (Ic^iHiii.^Tn  bo- 
eaiit;;  it  Latr-a  li.i;  ii-iioblc  tyranny  AvJ.itb  uuv  4eayt:deJ 
t  lu!  A  uiLi  lean  1  .C'i,pli-. 

J-'oaryearii  le'O  a  Convenlirm  loct  in  jtiis  c:tv,  wlnu 
our  coimiry -nuj  pcaccl'i;',  )iiiihn^roiii>  aid  ii,jituii.  Us 
,lr!i-;iif(  ^  dill  7Mt  nacuii  to  dc^Lov  our  Uu\er.iiiu't  li. 
or.TMbiianisMith  ikbt,  or  i.,  'ilr-iiLh  .air  bn.d  w'ltli 
bPuid;  _  but  rli.iy  \i>-rv  ar.iiuiiri.d  ly  jii!uli-i;,jiec;  and 
f,  ii.:'i  -,-(11,  Mid  idiiuiLd  In  a.iii'.ijcraiice  m'  tiie  tpirit  nf 
oui  ill' :i:uiioi,i„  the  efuracia-  of  oar  p^ai.le,  und  tbo 
Loijiliiiun  Ol  oarp  nd. 

'fl.c;.  iboii-lit  tIaT  m-'yl.t  ''iirir  j-idnU'fi  t'leir  raixsions 
and  tacy  r..i-.ciiuli'ii  to  do  .-.o.  Tli^v  VoM  not  lici-d  the 
\niiiiiu;',v,  ofourlatii.Tj,  uud  tiiLy  did  Hut  ..oaiiuci-  Uiai 


xui  ir  pux.iioiib  i/avi:  wiiiut,'ui/ ou»  lacir  ii.uuiai  Ttiiwa. 
1'liey  viero  liupelied   to  spam  idl   jnca' iii  o.,  of  eonipro- ; 
i:  ijO.     .St'!p  hy  Blij)  tliey   l;a.v.'!  lai.nl.cd   oa  lo  iciUlw 
wlucb  ai  lae  oiif,et  ihty 'Wiiuld  have  biin  ijI;  v.  ith  lionvr  ' 
lioin;  uadt^vrii  ii",v,   u  m.j  ujr  li  .i  de  "ohi^'d  our  liinj,  ' 
ha.s  liJiU  il-^  lie.ny  hiii  ilan-'  upon   I  il^or.  .lad  l/h.^n  bank-  ' 
iiijiuyaad  ruin   oveihauir  u:i,  llu^y    v.ill  not  ha>eth.; 
Union  rihlored  e;.ecpt  upon  e(/iiuilioai  uuinoivji  to  our 
Coiaaltutiou. 

'J'lu.j  Will  not  lot  the  siitddiiiji-oi'l'l.Mnl  cci.  b  .',  .;mi  f,,i- 
il  UliU  liun  lo  ti'o  it  oliriKlian  i  taiiiy  oi-  i  lai  \,  iridooi  of 
laat' liUiUUchip  may  nob  Uoik  out  a  uii  Ihod  to  .-uiu  our 
uoiiiitry. 

liiay,  nioro  tliaii  tliis,  tta-y  v.dll  not  li^tiiii  to  a  pvupo„al 
for  pruco  wlueh  d./Os  not  ulV.r  ihui  i.iiieii  liiia  Covoru- 
inei.t  has  no  ri^hi  to  .'.-.K 

'laiii  Aduum  trutbjtt  etmnot  now  have  thi-i  tXiuon  if  it 
V.  onld.  It  lai:..  by  ita  proiiaiauiloii.-,.  I^y  a  iudielive  leiri.,- 
bitiou,  und  li.v  uir;j»),i\(;  of  liut^' and  pun  ■ii>ii,  pi:'.c;c;d  ob- 
htuclca  in  it.-^  own  jJuiliV.My  uliiok  ii,  e.iUimt  oi\:i'oai.). 
It  liuH  hainijereu  Ha  own  Irecdoin  ol  aelion  p.y  iineoujti- 
lutioaaiiiii'K. 

Xl-  eaniiol  bo  raid  that  thy  faibira  of  ib'  poliey  is  due  to 
the  v/ant  of  eour.'..;i- ijiil  dtvolion  on  tlio  part  of  our 
arniieK.  Never  in  tli!  hi.-t»iry  la' tlu;  v.  arid  l.uvc  i.uhli.-.-. 
niveu  up  thi-ir  )u  \  o  uioro  f.i^oJy  than  la.ve  i;;<;-e  <-f  the 
amiico  vvhieh  huM;  battled  for  ibu  llair  oi  <-ur  L'nioii  in 
tao.Sia'.llicni  Std.a.  'J  ho  world  will  l.iJd  i::..r  iLuy 
havedon.i  all  tt;..t  aiiiis  c.in  do,  aod  liad  wi"^- :  •.'le.'i- 
laaii-hii)  afajurtd  thi-friiiiooiilKJr  %ioloiiejtu-djy  tiicre 
A.oald  have  been  pe,a^(>  in  our  laud. 

Uut  while  car  .Svldicrs  liave  daijp.'rafly  8lini;'gled  to 
eiiny  ourbaMieis  hoi.th  to  ti.e  fiiiU'i.f  [■.'.riu.n,  even 
now"  the  (jovenr.ra'nt  deeiaivi,  in  the  idiet  of  a  (Teiiei  al, 
that  rabeliioii.;  ^^^eonlout  ha,  v.Iillied  V'.sm;iidlo  the 
aiiorrs  of  the  T'eai  laki.'.s.  Tlui  }.':ii,ir.ii  .ceil  ri('ht,  of  (lie 
jicoph;  lo  lM;ar  aiii.s  liau  hern  uaniin-Ied  luidur  fi'.l  up 
lo  ilu:  vi'ry  bonli  re  of  ('aiaula,  so  :1:..  I;  A;.a' •ji;nii 
servitude  ia  put  in  boM  <  ()iiii";s.;.  w'ltli  ]bilii.h  Ll/irtv. 

Xlo^  A4uijiu::iri.;ion  ilutt  Uv-^iu'tji  Ui  u«u«*^i-J^u: 

t  lia.s  ho  fiith  ia  the  people  of  the  tlUites  ^Yho.se  voicd 

ihiied  it  in  power. 

lb  ubo  admits  by  ijnch  an  odiet  that  these  people  have 
10  faith  in  this  Adnduihiralioii. 
AVliilc  tlioje  in  pou'er,  wlthmit  remorse,  saenliee  the 

ileod  and  treasures  of  oar  people,  tlicy  will  not  give  up 
,r^cir  ovvn  pa.^sio..'!;  for  llio  jiabbc  g'aid. 
'I'his  ITuioa  in  not  laid  asundor  by  icUitiiry  aicbitb.n. 

■f  Oi-:r  )].)liucal  (-■Oalihs  could  )w)  jef''ri.'d  io  tin'  p^'ai  "- 
uii  ..ibilr.Jaeat  of  the  eoutiadiii^  a.ri.ii^'.s  in  th..' lie.ld, 
oiu-  tiaiuii  would  be  rcai'.a.'d,  the  rij;lahof  the  S;,:l;  j 
would  lie  ;;unva^iTi'iM),  tlie  sf'er;:dn'>:s  of  haiiiej  and  pi'-- 
son.'!  Im  a.u'ain  rv;jpi  i  ;i'd,  und  an  in.-  ii'iud  judieiary  would 
mruiu  ndnuai;l<-v  the  laws  of  t)M:  Ian  J. 

"j,et  not  the  rnui  ciorreountry  I'O  ehr:r,~ed  to  oor 
soldiL.s.  It  Ii  not,  due  to  th  a/  te.u  h'ji",s  o.-  iludr  f  .nal- 
iri:  lU.  In  the  euL!j(ai:l  oliieiul  iabereuu.iu  v.iih  them  f 
h.,ve  liev  H'  h'.ird  lat.  r.-d  oae  SiailLiu.-ai  of  latijd 
toWiads  tl:o  people  of  tlie  .SoTiili.  ijcyojid  all  oih'^r  laoii 
tbi.'y  valuv.  thu  Ifit s■oj•a^;•  i  ol  pi.aee  acd  ihe  vlrui.s  of 
iLH'rey,  of  uentlcneb-,  aiid  of  ehailty,  while  ilio.ie  who 
slay  "  i;t  iionic,  di-.-aoW  |thi:t  no  inerey,  ih-.r.-il.y, 
or  frihivene^3  shall  bo  rhov/ii.  Tlie  biirotry  of 
fiieaiieii.in  i-.ad  The  iiil.ii;;KC.i  of  ii!..i'eii:^.u  h,.ve  made  the 
Iiloo'iy  jiav<:s  of  tliC  h':dory  ol  il.e  iiarr.  tiiree  years.  Ii 
Vt  a.;  a"  ^  ;hla:r  U];on  w  horn  our  .S-tv  i'.m-  bi'.Jiowed  his  oidy 
ec;..ii'e:i.I  ition  when  lie  huni"  ou  the  era,!,  yiid  I'Uari- 
ir.(s  ir-  ''i"d  his  tiul'eiin;:n.  It  \>.ii  a  to!  lier  aluae  v/ho 
d'  eeia-l  his  divinit>,  wliun  ho  lieard  hiia  pourierLiia 
|ir  .ycr  1.  r  mercy  and  forfciveaesu  for  the  authors  of  ids 
sujf-riars. 

'Ibis  Adieieistrntion  caurict  k!WO  this  irnion.  ^7(3 
pan.  jVfv.  Lbi-:oln  viowt)  n.auy  ihinj;.?  above  the  t'eiaii. 
AVc  put  lUe  ■Uiiionfhst  otnlb  lie  tlduksa  |a-oe!aiaa;iea 
worth  jiipreihan  j/ea-'c  AVo  think  the  blooil  if  our 
poop!.',  laoro  pr.. ideas  tlian  the  odiets  of  the  I'r.'.dil;  a;;. 
Tbiira  i  i"j  nn  hoidi  iia"  s  lu  oni- |iithvay  to  Unioajicdl 
to  p.'ace.  'We  d<-iaaud  no  coudirious  for  tbo  i  eitoration 
of  tb>;  'C^i'ion.  AVe  are  lih-.tekled  with  no  hates,  no  preju- 
dices, no  pa;  .hmi.  AVe  wi.ai  lor  naii'ij^ul  r.  1  .iioa^hip 
with  the  people  of  the  Sonili.  AVo  di'inaiHl  lur  tlieni 
what  We  d(  I  land  f  ir  ours'-lves — tJic  fedl  reeo.';i;ition  of 
the  ri^;u I  a  of  the  States.  AVe  mean  th  it  aav-"'t'te  o.i 
our  Kauion's "banner  tlndl  alnae  with  one  and  ihe  same 
luFter. 

til  Iho  eianin";  cleetion,  laouniuat  deeido  v.iih  which 
of  the  t\,apaatie.i  into  w  ldi;h  oar  iH'upio  are  dividod, 
Ihry  v.ilt  ,•.■,■1.  If  tla  V  v.i.-li  for  lini.ni  tiny  will  net  with 
th'Jt  p.iri3' M'hieh  will  hold  the  tjni.ia  toVethor.  Thny 
will  m,t  Viiih  Halt  party  i  Id^'h  dgi-s amv  :ind  alwnycdid, 
h.-,  •' and  iLveK-i-e.j  ti;e  Union.  ltl!;ey  A.-i.^l!  Jbrncaer, 
tie.-,-,  will  61  i  -11  i;i:  tla_  ■■!)  v.i:o  .  ae.'tt  ta  av.;;t  lii;s"  ■w.,r, 
or  who  now  t,':uk  to  reidore  jjood  .vill  ;.nd  h:;riiioin 
aiLoiv;  ill  Mclions  of  our  eoualiy.  If  they  la.re 
to:' liieir  il(;-hi;%  .lad  for  tbo  sa;,i.;dii  ^s  of  iheir  hoiuj  ., 
til.  v  will  aet  i.'.th  thi...-:o  Aiho  lunu  ;.oioii  iij)  lo  ri"-  ist  ar 
biii' i.T  am.'.stu,  de.!potielcai£l"i.ion.undlUeoveiiiii'ow  of 
the,;adiei-.iy. 

If,  upon  tiie  other  hand  tliry  arc  vilJio''  to  eiadim:'; 
tin!  pri:,  .,3it  policy  of  tl;0  tjovc-rniui  at  i.'ud'eoi'uilieii  of 
ail.dis,  lei;  tliea;  act  wilU  that  i.r;;.iiii:i  luou  v."hii-h  made 
tiie  pre.jeav  condition  (dear  c.iuutry.  'in; re  aru  UKiuy 
^'or. J  niej^  v.  1:0  w ill  b'.  led  to  no  tliis  by  ti.vir  p,  ^.^iou's 
ai>d  ineje'liri's,  and  our  laa.i  .v.vaua.^  witii  plaee-men 
VihoVriil  laild  iip..n  power  uiti;  a  deadly  '.'':  .-p. 

tint  as  for  ns  '.'e  am  resolved  tliat  ihe  party  >vb!.b 
.iie ;  luiuir.  tla'  lu.  ;  my  of  oiir  lounlry  .-a  no  lis  advi  ut  lo 
potter  seclii  like  uonie  unnai.ural  and  L.Trible  die„i.', 
oball  ho  overt!irov>'n.  b'oar  >carr  a^o  it  !.;•  I  i:-  biath 
njion  I  l-.iii  .Ji'i.l.  Let  liR  .sei)  lb. it  by  our  netioa  itbh.iil 
dp'  hi.ro  v.hei.i  it  W:vs  boru.  AVo  desiro  nni.iu  und 
r  :a'\  Tl.'i  Adiui  ■i;:,'-;'tinn  d'ray  i.s  niuon  aerl  ji'.'are, 
;'or  tin-y  (|i'.;nnud  ionditiOi;s  and  ei'^i;  a  priee  '.■hicli 
i.lay  J.  i.ov,' \.ill  p_oloi.;,lhe  w..r:  aud  w  ar  uauuiy  pro- 
loii'-:.d  boeoa.i-j  disie.ioii.  AVi>o  bt..te;aiailsi.i,)  i- la  no^v' 
b.  1 11^' this  war  to  a  ( locO  up.iri  tliy  tnais  .;  i'jci.ay  s,.! 
I'.ru.  by  tlie  Gov  U-Vniueai,  at  tee  ou.>' t  of  the  eonie.-l. 
ta  tia)  jiohi  ifsd  e.in£o..t  in  whieli  we  aut  eli^.i-'.cd  Wi:  ilo 
iniv  ..I'l.k  part  IE  in  ad\  aiitii'':"i;.  V,  o  iWr.  b.a.lr.:':  S\n-  liie 
1  i,.;i.;ri  of  the '",  \\  no  bidoji/  to  ad  p..litie;'l  or.'ii-.nii'.r.'.ions. 

A'.  '■  V  eaa  \h.  :  tiieir  ri.-;ai'..s  ut  i..eiLi!  ■>h:l!  be  ur.iin- 
p"  iiji.  d,  nbiiiair  il  iiai'..  rii,ht  may  l.e  u.-,^d  Jo  d(.;i.).HU:e 
in;.  A'.' o  In: ''Ml  iiiat  the  i'i;,'h;sV,f  conseiviuo -di:  !1  hi 
pr.ii'-ned,  iil'-hi.e  .-b  i.iiKt.il.i'i'  vieos  cf  dn.^  naiy  tarn 
tin.  I'mplc;-  i  :-vai,.i,)u  into  tl'.'..;  tves  i')V  p.-n-i::.  ud\a.ni- 
eiauons.     Ai'e  n.e.m  that  lian^-riiihts  and  Iii>)  :j.n'r.d- 


ijoei  Ol  ll;c  iir''-..;i.e  Hliau  imj  iee/)'K-i'-'J  i<y  uiorc  in  a«4- 1 
t'  oriiy,  VJ.  n  ;  t*.<.r  v/liat  f>olitie::l  vieiva  ra  ly  be  held  )»y  ' 
11, /•■T.'iid^  . '•    "  .'.i'l  tbci.- vool'-Ui<c».    "WlifL  liU!  dcnl- 
|  <  "iiii.;p.' ■: ,  i.''*.Ji  iiuve  f^iucdi<uiV('r.  we  .iluiUuuibe 
1j:.  :,  bi:t.;nori!  ten  '.eioiiii  upon  t)ii*u  cubjcct'. 

AVc  biiVe  fjri-:i.))Uo  laueli,  bteuire  tlioxe  wli'>  are  hot 
ebui'jed  with  liieeOi.di;i't  of  pjidie  idl'jiib  bli.<U  1>ul 
ii'ii')"  Jiiii  t  t!  o  pri.i' ipl "»  of  oi.r  iJovi'iiiici'iit.  \'/r 
■.n;.  ilv.  ijli.'ii'  t'  pi'".  ....I  .-n  a|,,K.ir.jif.  of  f(".sl.</u- 
1.; '1  tiiion.  1,1..  »:i;-,>  Wt;  rli.-dl  l;u\  e  ij.iii.e.l  |Mjw«r,  llmt 
o.  ieiul  v.'h'j  .111  'U  violate  ont  j>riii<  ipl«  of  law,  ouc  li'u^u- 
liib'  of  7 1..!  i.un-.ll  itinau  in'oar  land,  dledl  bopiiiii:>b''d 
!.i  IS  ;  iVd  )-;,p.r.-,  Ol"  t:.c  lav.'.  It  inidti-rs  not  '^U-J'-.'sr 
he  .;li:i  i.i  Ii:.;  .'>.'.>; '..  ut~lCil^iir  or  U<.iuji.liIilutka'bl]ico 
liiidii-oerKr-'    .i-ui.i1. 

A\  e  laue  i  :d  nj. -n  tbiij  jloor  a  touchii.;^  and  sU-raili- 
1  •  nt  p..M/f  <,f  il..:  ieifv  of  ibis  Auniiiiifciraiioii,  viio  have 
iiii ,  i-.i  lio^ii  t'  I  ir  J  apport  tbo  e  npou  vhirn  ti'-'y  Chiedy 
p-aind  it  till- cni-'i.aoftiio  JcMiion.  'J'Lcu  theirbui/eK 
I'veii  for  i;,fcir  (•■..;.  pi  •.•.oi.i!  «;t:oiy  were  upon  ij.c  norlc 
n.eii  i..  ibo  I'-.n'iLi  ;-.l:ites,  ■•..bo.  uad.,relr  .•ui;:/>liintcii  the 
iiio.u  trvii;;-',  ,.\  .'.id  lalliily  itbitioj  :.idp  and  ;jii-ieiit 
.  -^f  isii.>,;»  10  L.,;mid  tiie  li'.i.:  of  our  coo'ti-y.  iUii:iy 
o.  th.  ,<)  In -u  .oeijo'..'  j)omtii-rsof  iLbithjuvcljoii.  'I'liey 
l;e.ir  iniori.^Mju  iip-m  their  uoHotunam e.!  a.'nl  auniioiit 
in  ;  hi  if  111  i-i'  i.ce  i.i.i'  hi)di  mid  Kenoroii  i  j>.-'r|io«  >  whieu 
.-.,i:  .a.e.ilh'  1.1,  end  ;..;t  it  io  ti.ie,  and  CIr'':it<.  1  tb.it  it 
fhould  be  true  1  t'.iey  i/i-o  ^,lunJ.':  \.ilb  ecu.':  cfthe  lujuij- 
ta:e  and  ia;.;!..tIi;u.lo  of  lo'V  and  lUitVo.thy  Bif-n,  v.I.'j 
h:.Yeil!:.'d:l'd  and 


.to  of  lo'v  una  luin'o.thy  Bif-n,  v.h'. 
luincf  taeni  a'.'.l  their  ta.nili.  i,  i..;f 


ei.  ri.'^iii.s  by  vii.iiiw;.ivc  le;,'bji*.!i.ni;   uud 
j.cy  of  nib.er;.blo  and  diiliouored  subor- 


ti.'.i-lpbd  oil  i 
IhroU'ib  th'ja 
diiat:^.. 

(..  iitie.~i"n,  1  do  1nictlb.it  our  proteedin(;B  Iierc  will 
b.;  Markudby  !i  .r.neiiv.  I  do  c aim;  tly  bJieVe  tiutt  wj 
l'uJiX  b'J  a..ia...|rd  bv  ll.o  ;;.ei'  w^k  of  tliis  o.o  .sion.  lu 
eil  probabili.y  the  li.lci.)  dcsliii)  of  ou.-  (oui.try  b.-jige 
aiu'U  our  artiiiii.  I^et  ..lliu  eollwiuCxutioniu:i^jiiC  Ua  M^itb  ' 
a  j.iii  i'..  o,  liai  l.a)V..v, 

God  of  ear  J  a'.h.'r:!,  b'.Js?  V".  now;  lift  lei  up  above  aH 
I  .'i-.oua!  o.  n.iih  •...tiona;  tili  aa  with  a  jU;,t  idea  of  tat 
ici  I'-.ia  ..i.il  i!ii;es  f.'liii  .ir.^Kt  niianiiv,  a;id{,'ive  uguin 
Ui  o.ir  l.cat  i'.s  l/ni.)U,  lis  Pe^te.  Mut  itd  iili.  rtv. 

l.ond  uiid  eulliusi.Tjiic  ebeels  yreotcd  Governor 
.rVyiao'er  Ui  bs;  ednei.ided  bi.s  xix-ech. 

Mr.  Gulaii.',  cinvirnniu  of  the  Coiumittcc  ou  kji- 
iiiatious,  .':t;;cil  that  t.'lo  i.evera:  riiiiilotioni  olt".  r-d 
t'j  .~aid  eoi.iiiiil  teo  )  estiri.iy  bad  b^jeu  n.f.irro.l  to  a 
lisi'.b-eolli'i.diti.e;  aud  tliero  WUS  roa.aiU  to  bolieVO 
iiliat  tLoV  wailld  be,  i',;udy  to  ii^-'ort  tiiiri  uft'^rnooli; 
la.id  fuitbe-r.'-'o.u  iLat  thero  \,'^a  u  f-ic  Jjro£|)oc;l,of 
I  I'.niviii'i:  at  ;i  li.'ir.i.'-.uioii;-  contli:,-ioii. 
I  jiir. 'J'il'l.n,  .if  Xev  York,  .■i.iid  that  tho  rbe.ir- 
uiau  of  ll.e  iiab-Coiuiaiitee,  (joveruor  John  ii. 
\V.dkr.  \,-onid  jnobablv  be  ieo,..iy  to  report  at  lour 
p.  Jii.;  tinit  Air.  V'.iii.nidii-'liain  w.;s  of  i. pinion  ia.ii 
tiies'  v.ouiJ  not.  be  ready  at  that  iiotir,  u...d  liml  ibr. 
Gncbrie  bopi-d  io  bo  ready. 

A  luotiouwi-i  mado  to  tiiko  &  rt.-c..'ia  uxttilfoar 
p.  III. 

:,lr.  C.M-i  moved  to  idionrii  ui:;il  to-morrow 
morninp-. 

ill'.  Ui'owii  of  Debiv.aro,  said  tin  re  was  no  dill'er- 
eiice  of  ojiinieii  amoii-r  tiie  mombensof  IboCommrt- 
tte,  notiiii  'cb.ita  dis])oLidon  perhaps  ou  tho  part 
of  a  iow  to  proeruitiuate,  and  there  v:ds  no  .c;o..d 
r"ahou  \.hy  ibcy  should  not  be  roady  to  rejjoit  tbia 
afternoon. 

lir.  lYtLi'Ieoa  .-.iid  liO  %70iildboiii  favor  of  instrnet- 
,in^  the)  Ccinrnitlee  to  rejiort  tliii  ;;fl.:rnoon.  There 
j  w'dri  no  IK'' d  of  I'unher  dela\'.  'i'iiO  .',enticieiit.i  of 
I  the  meuiber.-i  Vi-ero  alike;  and  if  there  wuis  any 
i  qiie'riiiin  of  duTiu'enc'C  at  all,  it  w  as  olio  of  ^ihra jooiJ- 
'gy  raiuer  vb..u  of  prineiplos. 

I  Air.  Aa!i..iid^;  ham  tlroueiit  it  b.'.st  to  irive  tbu 
('"Uimitte  fa.ti'.er  tin;-,  ,  beinp;  sa.Li.-ilcd  th.ii  by.  to- 
inoriow  moriiiii'-;' till  y  uill  be  able  to  biin^;  m  u  re- 
j  p.nt  npoii  v.hieu  all  doiiioerats  atid  con.'jervatives  in 
j  tbo  country  e.iit  euraiaily  unite. 

.'lo'.'.'ral  oilier  ui(.mber3  of  tlio  Couvertiou  said 
I  tiiat  w  hatevcr  ultleiiMiee  of  opinion  iuaj'esi-t  airionj: 
ilio  i.ieiubers,  they  tire,  as  to  the  phr;.oeolou'y  of  the 
re.50liiiion6  r.i'.ber  tiiau  to  .-entiment,  uiid  if  tbo 
(JojLV>..itiou  \;  oiiid  imniedialely  take  u  vueejis,  iho 
Committe-j  would  be  i-blo  to  coneluuo  their  L;boij 
by  •!  p.  111.  I 

The  u.otion  fur  a  reeesa  wr..'  put  and  e;  nieJ,  tlio 
CoL.renLloii  lii.^i  rofiiaiug  to  adpiurn  o\cr  the  d;iy. 
J-iiO.XOO.N'  SI  :<.-<IOK. 
The  Oor.veuUoii  ie-a.saomHod  i.t  -1  oMoel;  tliia 
afieiuoon. 

Mr.  Guthrie  stated  that  the  Committoc  on  Ileao- 
laiioiLs  bad  :'.,-; i.'-d,  a^d  iv.is  uow  re _dy  to  rt-piirt. 

Ti'O  l.Vsoluticu- wovo  tiieli  road,  a„d  ate  m  fol- 
io ..s: 

Til  a  r)ATtOK.\i. 
}l.:-.'lncd,  Ti.:tiuiho  le;mo,  as  in  the  jiast,  \. c  wdi 
adh.'re  with  lUicwei-viu.e:  lidfllity  to  ilej  Union  audcr  ll;e 
l.'eiistiialicu  as  the  only  eolid foi.iu'.atioiiof  orfr  sireL^th. 
aoeurity.  a.i.i  bappiues.j  as  a  peo;.le,  .ir.d  .as  n  fitiU'owi.irk 
of  fi'oveii.'Xt-v.t  KiUally  coi.dueivo  t.i  the  wolia.'e  and 
pro-  pcriiy  of  ;d;  the  Mates,  boti'  Iso.'ti.ctDmid  ^io■-;t:lc^u. 
J.\tuii\:t.  'ii..\t  this  t.'onv' ntie.i  doi'i  urj.'lioitly  d(S 
el.Te,  :.s  liie  :{:,.:o  of  the  An..  •Kcn  pioiil.',  tl...t  Oiier 
four  y.-ard  of  f.'da:e  to  ipsior'  ,..'  Cnioa  by  tL-e  o-ipen- 
ni.e  :  .if  \.-..r.  onriu;;  which,  ^  ..ler  ibo  pi.;t> lso  of  a 
uiiliiary  ni  et-.ity  or  war  jiov.  e.  bi;;'her  i»i.iji  the  Co. i- 
>rit;itioT..  111.' Co.;  titiaion  itvlf  h.is  bi-.  u  di.Te.^jajded 
inc'\ery  p  irl,  and  pubbe  liberty  .i.d  piivi.te  ri.i^ht  uiiiie 
t.'odd  i;  dowu,  ana  the  Kniterial  proti'i-rity  of  the  conn- 
try  i-.-.-BoTially  ia'i'siri.Hi.  Jeiaiii',  hauiiinity.  Ip.i-rty, 
HiiU  iiti  ^'Ubbv  v^Cuuio  uv!i.^»Mi  (i.,i(  iJdUv-vii«.;v  tifvii^ 


1)0  luadi'  lor  u,  co.-.sulaou  of  lio;<tilitioa,  •\vilb  a  view  to  iiu 
iilLiiiiuto  coLvciilhtu  of  aJI  tins  SUitcs,  or  otliev  poaiirjljlo 
jr.eansto  tlicc'jiJ  tliat  ai  Uici  carlir.st  iiriiciUMWoaiiouicut 
n.Mcu  m;iy  be  restored  ou  tbc  basin  oi'  the  I'odoi-;;!  L'liiou 
o!  tlie  tilatex. 

y.'ii.i/fti./,  'i'luit  till)  direct  iiilciforcnco  of  llie  inilitiiry 
iiuilu;nly  of  tlio  Uiiitvd  .Stutrjiiii  tl:ii  ri  cciii,  pkictions 
l.;;lil  ill  Ivtiiincliy,  iliayhiml,  jli.^.ioiii-i  iiiui  Di;l.iuari-', 
^.  .[.s  a  ^llallu•lul  \lol.c(iou  oi  ilnj  C'on.iiiliai'.ii,  and  ll.i; 
IV  (1  (itio;i  of  siir'i  act.s  iu  tlio  f.iinronobi:!:^'  (  i.Ttioii  ^\ill 
bu  11..J1I  ;.B  ifVuliuloiiiiiy,  a;iii  I'jtiNiLdwiLli  I'.U  il;u  moans 
anil  poWDi-  lui.liT.Mir  ckUUoI. 

it'so'iii^  tlint  Iho  aiai  iiiid  olijcft  of  liio  IJouiOciMlii; 
]'.afy  is  to  lUHMi-ivo  iliu  l''>-<!..val  Uiii.JU  and  tli.'  rii,hti 
•  c'tlii;  Stiui'S  i;iiimpuiri-d,  aud  (lay  lii-ndiy  dijL-liic  Ibat 
Ui' .\  iiiiiisidi.T  Mjo  Adiiiiiji  JiMtivc'anni'patiou  of  oxti'u- 
Oiuiuary  and  dau^jerous  pcwrrs  not  gxanl'.d  by  iLn  Coii- 
siUiiiiou,  tlie  MUljvei'sioii  01  tlio  rivil  by  niilit;.vy  lav,- iu 
StaiLS  not  iu  iusuviooiiou,  Itic  arbitiMry  luiliun  v  uni'st, 
iiupiiMuuiiJt'iit,  trial  aud  senti'uoc  01  Aiiiorlc.u  oiiii.vris 
ill  .States  v/licro  livil  lawv-iifts  in  lull  loico,  tin)  ^u];- 
]'i(.:i-ion  oi'ficedoinol"6|)ee>:b  aud  of  Clic  jiroji,  t'.jt;  dojiial 
u'l^i' li.^lit  of  asylum,  tlic  opua  and  a\u\\'oJ  didrL;,'aid  i 
(ifStritoli^btd,  tlio  oiaployuK'iit  of  luuiiiuul  te^t  oatlis,  | 
:.iid  tlio  iiitLnLrcijv;0  Willi  aud  denial  of  llio  lijbt  of  the  I 
pjo;ilo  I'.i  bear  avias,  un  calculated  ic  i).T\^-iiL  a  ro^tui'a- 
I i.,u  ui  tlo  Union  and  the  iicrpftiuitiou  <>f  a  jrovci'miient 
Oi'iiiiug  its  jubi  puwcibiioiu  tbc  couicafof  tlio  go\- 
ciJird. 

Ri.^almJ,  Tliat  the  Kbimoful  di?ri'5c.".rd  of  tlio  Aumin- 
J-.tiMtii.a  to  il-5  duty  iu  ivrin'ct  to  oni-  li-Uo\v-ciiL,:ciia  v.  Iiu 
aowaiid  k'lijj  bu\o  been  pii->Oiicis  of  i.ai'iii  it    uutici- | 
'  j;',v  coiid'.ti.iji,  di'M-'i'Vc;'.  lao  .severe;,;,  rcjilMbiiaoii,  oa  ibc 
L.'urc  alike efpuljlJo  niHi  Coiuunui  buaainity. 

2U^>,h-LU,  'i'nut  li'.e  syiniiutliy  of  tlie  J).'ia..iTntic  l^'arty  | 
i.s  ilea;  Ldy  aiul  eai-a  uly  extended  t.iilie  ti.U'.Kiy  if  ou.' 
aciiiy,  v;bo  aic  uu'l  liave  liCeu  in  tlio  li^-lil  iiad.-v  the  Hag 
of  our  coiiiiiry,  and  iu  tiio  event  ofoui'  altaiuinfj  power, 
tlie.y.Ti'ill  I'l.'eeive  all  ilic  caloiiud  jiiolcelien,  le^atd  and 
lindueiiii  tluit  tuc  bravo  boldijrs  of  tbc  lCe|aiuUo  biivo  ao 
uohly  c.inied. 

Ml:  L'Jii^,  id't'ihid,  oiVored,  ns  ail  aaiieiidment,  to 
coie.oiii  altCT  tie  lir.st  Tcsoluiiou,  il;c  tir.st  ii'on- 
tucky  vt.-iolulioii  ot'li'Jrf  dral'iod  by 'iuoiu.id  Jelt'or- 
EOU.  ■. 

Mr.  Loll':;  submitted  il'.at  naw.  of  all  other  tlmo,^, 
this  vcsoluiioii,  uliirKiiii^'  kjuiteti  iiijititi,  ou^iit  to  be 
ii'-.idaiiled  and  re-atliruii'd. 

Till!  I'lC'jiJciit,  uudor  Ibc  rule.*,  decided  1ii.it  ths 
i'e-.o!iitieii  liiii..-t  1/C  bublilivted  to  tbo  Coiiitiiitteo  ou 
lleiidliiiulis. 

aMr,  ,S.  a.  Cor,  of  Oliio,  muyvd  lUe  "prcyiou.s 
fiiie.lioii." 

-Mr.  JjOnf,' iiojiej  tliat  liLs  co'ilcit;-nic  v/on'icl  witli- 
iliMM"  llio  uioi  ion,  as  ho  desired  to  luovo  liii  aiiieud- 
ii.clit  that  Would  place  tlii.s  couveutloii  iu  a  po.-  itiou 
f  ivoriiii;  peace  Ik  youd  tbc  iiiibtuked  of  .my  ci|i;i\"o- 
c  il  la.ij/uat-M.  !I1;  cuiibl  Dot  .^;i>  for  any  ri-.-oliitioii.s 
ili.it  iiiay  bo  c<instiucd  eii.'ier  wuy  by  luoii  of  diu'cr- 
cDl  viev's  ill  the  t'oiiveiition. 

Jilr.  Cox  iii-;i.sted  upou  U;.s  leoljou,  and  ilu;  "  lec- 
viuiis  qucsiioii"  lieinjr  ordcved,  tiio  ri.soliitloiiS 
\,'ero  liilopied  v.'iili  bat  four  dissei.tin.^'  v'oi,;e,-i. 

Il  v,-as  ilieii  moved  that  th  Convpiiiio];  ])rof;eod 
to  the  uoiiiii;atiou  of  ti  eiuidtiiite.  for  I'lv.siaejifc. 

Mr.  ,)o;ni  1*.  Stockton,  of  i'.eu'-.Jer.^cj'-.  ia  'jehaif  ti 
iliij  delc^Mtuu  of    that    kSla.c,  lloliiiualcd    t>.Liierul  ' 
Cieorj^e  li.  McClcUau. 

;iii\  S.  iS.  Co;:,  of  Ohio,  on  )>jh:i'f  uf  1,  p  jrlio;i  of 
the  Ouio  deIc;;,uiou,  ,seeoiided  tlio  noioijialion. 

My.  i5auL;biiry,  of  Delai.urc,  iioiuijiiucd  Cov. 
i'ov,  ell,  of  Kentucky. 

jllr.  i-oMoUroturucci  his  llianks  to  1h'-  ;;.'idl'.'!nfi7t.; 
but  he  liiiiily  htlicved  Ih.it  llu;  evi-js'  del.;  nided 
lliat  the  eaudlhiio  of  tbo  pai'ty  slioald  eoioc  I'roui  ji 
ji<;i;-,'Sh;Ytholdui'4  State.  iS.LicviX'ii-  i;o,  iio  be,:ru-ed 
the  e,\jilih,I!iail  and  his  .•olIe'ilTUcS  ii  lill  tuu  ij.iliaui, 
Hi.iie  of  DeUu\'aro  to  withdraw  his  iiui.io. 

jfir.  ytc.Vai't,  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  dcleyalion, 
nouiiu.ited  Xlioinus  A.  Srymour. 

Mr.    AV'ic^liff;    on    bclialf   of  a  portion    of  tbc 
di-!o.-;.itc3   from    Kentucky,    noiiiiiiated   i'ntakiiii 
,  rievce. 


Vbuia  lue-jo  euar^c.s  uro  inii:;;  indue,  ii'-iies  that 
tiiey  bliall  bo  r.rido  rupv  aud  UevP,  ,so  i!iuL  ho  can 
Ui.'ot  Iheia  uild  explain  theiu.  'f  iieie  iutervujiiiou.s 
do  iuju  dice  to  our^eUcs,  10  the  L-peuker,  i.iiit  to  tUo 
di.5tiue;,;islied  {:,eutlejii.iii  a■;uiu^'t  vhoiu  Ll!.-y  are 
liiaile.  l.jl  Iho  !,'euUeniH1.i' lleni  Blin^h  iid  11 iVe  a 
full  hearing,  luid  ufler\iarl»  hciU'  the  other  sl.le 
fri  ul  a V,eutleui.ui  m  ho  i.s  n  ad;,  and  ;ild"  10  uud;;'  .t 
full  explanation.  Mr.  lluii-i.^  proee.dea  I0  .-;■>  th.tt 
iicClelliU  wa.s  lliu  usb.isnin  of  Male  rl/ht:,  ll'i', 
u,Mirper  of  liberties,  and  that  if  uoiuiiiafed  ire  would 
bo  be.iteii  i:vcryv.liere,  aj  bo  v.a.s  at  Amieiaui.  lie 
added  lliat  hj  c.juld  not  e'o  homo  aud  i.:il;  luc  jiieiii- 
lar.i  of  than  ].e.;i^^l;llul•l^  to  vote  for  :;yieli  u  .im;u.  ; 
lie  would  not  hiiu.sclf  vote  for  him.     (lli.---.es.)  ; 

Jllr.  C,in-i;iau,  of    l'eilU.^_vU•aMia,  rafiedilie  Jioiiit  i 
of  order  thucihc    goulleieau    l-ii.iu;.;  ,-ald  iliai.  lie 
would  not  vote  for  MeUi.  Han  if  noiniiiaied.,  bo  luul 
no  ritjht  to  tako  i.ait  in  the  pfoeccdii!i;i  of  the  Con-  j 
vcntioii.  «  ! 

The  Prosident  decided  tliatth.e  f  oint  df'.rd.T  \v;:;j  1 
wtdl  taken,  und  lunid  thoi,  ildcst  cojifuriou  ilr.  ' 
Harrhs  retired  IVoiu  tlic  Maiid.  _        _     j 

Mr.  Carri;4-au  said  that  for   luauy  3-ear.s  the  r  :ia- 1 
tiou.s  between  tiiat  gjiitbioali  aud  hiia'.df  i.ad  jie.-ii  ; 
of   tho  nio.st  iatiniate  and  frieudl^-jdr'.r.nt'r.     1!  jl  1 
iu  viow  of  the  nh.solute  neecsiily  of    pvi'.-ereiiicr  the 
jiioralo  of  the  Couveution,  ho    felt    boiuid  to  ral.^c 
tlio  point  of   oidev  \.  hich  lie  had.     iic  nov,  luuvod 
thai  ho  beallo\ted  to  p.oeeediu  <irdi  r. 

Gen.  Alor^.in,  of  Ohio,  a,s  11,  fcllow-sohrier  of  Alc- 
Clelliin,  couid  not  reiuaiu  liiUnt  wio-n  ilie  n.iuie 
aud  fame  of  that  di.slinv;i!;ibod  (!ri:ri,il  wa.i 
so  shaiucfaltv  iiui.i'-f-ied.  TliC  ck. ;;,/(..  .\ere  uu- 
true.  The  jliirylaiid  l.e.e;ishd.iire  was  in  ,ses~ir.n 
at  Anna|K<U,-.  <icnei'al  Joe  Johns..,;,  of  ih-  l;ebcl 
arniy,  wa.s  at  Annapolis.  A  cou^pi -■.u  y  1. ;)';  furiucd 
and  eerlain  members  of  the  Lei;;.sl;;i  ure  wero  the 
coii^jiraior.s.  They  intcjided  that  the  .Siale  !»h„u!d 
seecde,  aud  uU  ord'iuance  of  .jeee>,-,;i.ui  v.'i's  fori. I'd, 
JUaiylaiid  v.M.s  to  bo  invaded,  ovevv-.helnu-il  by  tliu 
eueniy,  ii:id  t;iken  out  of  ih.-  Union.  Vhut 
did  Cencrul  ileClclhiu  do  '.  lie  .^ii.iply  took 
tho  btist  prceaiitiou  In  hi.s  po\.er  to  tliwan 
the  troa.'ionublo  Hchenic,  and  had  lie  uot 
La  done,  be  vfould  havo  been  iruilty  of  the  vile.-,t 
I  irca.sou.  'J'iiu  niun  will)  fa> .-I  lb. a  lu-u.  ;i)e(:ieU:in 
ib  a.  lyrmt,  do.'^  not  know  hiiu;  a  tl  iirou;.,'b  noldicr, 
with  the  t,'eutlei;e.!d  of  a,  v,.iLa.;ii  and  vhe  e.M.r;-;;e  of 

ion.  IVo  braver,  no  more  amiable  ar.d  ki'id,  ;::on- 
croiis-hcirted  !;cntleinan  exiits  on  tile  f-o'e  of  Uie 
earth,  aud  no  greater  libel  was  ever  utten  d  than 
^vh.-a  such  k  m.Ji  is  ciUed  a  tj  rant.     (Ai  th..;  -ic) 

Mr.  Kaiou,  of  t'onncct'icul,  ]ia.sseJ  a  l:i^.;li  .Mlo-y 
upon  Thom.iS  JJ.  .Seymour,  biL  added  that  hi-.  u;,iue 
\wlt,  used  here  without  liia  V.  id;  aud  wilhoUb  tuc  ic- 
Que.-t  of  the  Coiiueetieut  dcl.j-Mtion. 

.Mr.  llarns,  of  Miirylaud,  oijilained  tlo't  -■,-kat  lie 
fuid  was  that  ho  could  not  go  b,  fore  the  o;.' i|^i!e  i>f 
A[;;ry!aud  and  a^k  th -ui,  or  llio  niciub.'iM  of  ilie  L.t^'- 
Lslaturc,  to  vote  for  AlcClellau.  He  did  not  .^ay  that 
lio  ^^ould  not  vote  for  him.  He  liehl  hi,  ii-clf  b,.'Uud 
to  vote  for  the,  cundidtito  of  the  Conveulion.  ' 

Tho  name  of  Gov.  Vowell  w„s  witlidi.iwn. 

ilr.  Wiekiiue  withdr.w  th.;;  iuilu^  of  ?ilr.  I'ierep. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Mary  kind,  rc-ttreiled  th.itthcseutle'- 
mau^vhotook  the  ^ta.id  iutl.fi-n.se,  as^sunied  the 
(.'fOQiid  that  h  ■  was  justitied  Ixc.iuse  of  eollu»iou  be- 
tween lu.'inb.T,-,  of  the  l,--,,'.fii.,lure  aud  any  K'.  hel 
U^U'.i^•i■  Hi    i«'J^/'     JLifad   Leldtit  upcul he  {.'round 


that  ho  rtcl^id    noon    credi.ible  evidence  ho   migbt 
lliavu  romaiuod  ailont,  but  ho    couJd  not  p.rinit  tho 


p.rini 

filtjcbo 


Air.  narrif,  of  riUr\lGTi.J 


eco:i(!Oii  ihi 


nominution 
to  ouloi,i»o 


oi  'i' hvima.i  H.  Se-puour,  and  procccde 
hi -I  tiartv  beiTiccii  and  ajnliiiet. 

Mr,  Ua.rri,s  continued  us  foUou.s:  "'Ono  mtm 
uoiain.iicd  hora  to-duj'  id  :i  tyrnnt.  |Chcers  uud 
lii,s.a,',i].  iL;  il  iia,^  who  iir.-V iiiithited  Ibo  policy  by 
v.li:rU  our  iij^)i<o  and  liberiics  were  htriekeii  down. 
That  innn  ia  <  ,.;ori;e  ]{.  Me(."h'lkiu,  [ConfLoionl. 
.■daryland,  VMoli  has  sntlVnd  ^o  liaieu  at  vhe  liauds 
of  ihutmau,  wilt  not  sulimi;,  to  his  iio:oiu,Liion  iu 
..-ihuice.  liiH  i.ii'eiices  f-:liallijo  nmdc  kuoMii.  'i'his 
CollTontion  i;:  a  jury,  appoiut.'d  by  tho  }»eo]i!e,  to 
p.u-i.-,  upon  tho  nu  itb  of  the  iiublio  men uho.iii  nunics 
liuiy  bo  pf^fiB^^od  for  the  .sup|)orl  of  the  great  Dein- 
oor»''  (Jcu. -iVIetM.-lhiu,  1  repeat,  is  a  tyrant. 

n\.    He  blood  here  10  iiidiut  him. 
11  him  to  ord<  r. 

.1  id  tliat  ho  hoped  th.vrc  was  no 

rni'.ri  ^  •vould  deny   tliu  ri;Jit  of   free 

sjioccli.     i      .,  .0  Derioerat Mill.     At  1.1  ;t)  same 

tiiuo  ho  hopeu  -  .t  UO  deb>'ati)  would  j'l  el  uiilUid 
upon  to  puisiio  a  course  of  reiiuirks  ,so  oti'en;  Jvo  aa 
tointcrfeiu  w'Mi  tho  liariiiouy  of  the  (Jouveution. 

5lr.  H.iri  read  McCleilau'a  order  of  arrest 
against  the  'arylaiid  Lii,';;i:  hiiiirc,  i.ud  iiroccedcd 
to  coinmen,  pou  tho  same;  but  the  confusion  was 
so  great  thi  111  ■  speaker  could  not,  bo  lie.ird,  except 
to  say  that  .iil  uio charges  of  usuipatiou-and  tyranny 
that  eaji  bo  broii;.;bt  af;ai,ii,t  Liiu-oln  n.i.l  IJuller  ho 
can  make  and  BubBtauthiio  uaaiusi  M.'tUellaii. 
[lli,-is<.n,  che.-r.  ,  ajuleri  ;.-i  of  '•  Yoli.f  ir  .1.  If  J):;vis."| 

Tbo  rrcsideut  v,i.shed  that  the  Couvenliou  .should 
como  to  order.  Thero  ii  no  allru.k  imdc  hero  bat 
can  be  made  cdsewhuru;  mid  tliu  Keuikmiii  a;;uiiist 


Legislatur.i    to  r.:inain    under    such   a  falaehood. 

(il  iieral  Moiyan  e.xjd.riied  that  he  iut.'nded  to 
siy  that  All  (Jbllan  acted  mion  testiiuoiiy  r  gorded 
us  crediriihli:. 

Air.  Jones  said  tlu-it  .so  far  from  bein;;;  creditable, 
il  has  c\er  been  prououuced  hy  flui  victims  of  that 
action  an  niter  falM'rlioo.l.  'J'hu  Lei^i.-,hituro  had  no 
power  to  pais  an  ordiu.inc.)  of  scce.iaiou.  Tho.jo  ar- 
rested demaud.id  imuiodiatu  thai,  even  by  drum- 
bead  court  niirtiiil;  but  inst.ud  of  [<iviii(^  that 
wiiieli  the  law  giiariuatos  to  tlic  poorest,  they  wcro 
told  tluit  liiey  eould  have  their  liberty  by  ijiviuL' 
Jieir  pin  le.  .Some,  worn  out  by  Iho  liui:,iics  of 
imprisonment,  did  liu.dly  |.'ivo  their  parole;  but 
others  preferred  to  jdeld  iheir  li\es  rather  than  bub- 
luit  to  Urn  humiliatiiif,-  tc.^t  that  was  re- 
qiiired  of  them.  They  siifi'.(i..l  lon_iT,  a:ad  yet  to 
this  day  they  kuew  not  tludr  a.eou,s,irs.  .Still  he 
believed  that  ^le'C'lcllan  was  too  much  of  a  gcntle- 
niuu  and  Christian  to  act  as  ho  did  except  iipoa 
what  ho  deemed  creditable  evidence, 
j'.lr.  ILoliua.'i,  of  N.3i,\-J..rsey,  moved  that  debate 
I  on  the  camlidatcs  bo  closed,  aad  liiovcd  ti>o  pre- 
vious (|ueSlioii. 

Sir.  Me^'eil  of  lll''uois,  on  b,-lialf  of  aporlioa  of 
the  Illinois  Dehyaliou,  aii.l,  as  ho  beliov.;u,  of  & 
ni.ijorii)- of  tho  l)e!.>;aies  of  the  ,';reat  NortiiWCht, 
nominated  U'oratio  .'N^^niour.  |^l'rolont',Td  cheers.] 
The  f'resideut — Thu  moiion  is  outof  ordc. 
JMotions  to  adjourn,  \rero  now  made,  but  deeiared 
out  of  order. 

/dr.  I.oug,  of  Ohi.'i,  took  the  si.jidin  opposiiiou 
to  SioClellan.  He  said  th'it  Lincoln  had  been  tjuilty- 
of  interfering'  with  tho  iVeeJora  of  bneecir,  tho 
freedom  of  elections,  and  of  arbitrary  arrests.  He 
co:i,ti;iu.-'d:  Iu  your  lesoliitions  yoli  fiavo  arr.dirucd 
liim  liofire  the  p,>  pi  i  of  the"  coantry  f  r  thei^o 
tyrannies  and  ttsui\';ations,  aiid  yet  you  pmijosc  t<t 
niuiiiualu  a  man  who  jias  pfono  even  farther  than. 
Liueolu  has  i^.Jnc  in  tho  porj  .1  ration  of  .'dmihir 
.  tyraniiiecd  measures  upou  tUij  Eaored  p.ivilr-.in.s  and 
j  ri^'lhta  of  Iho  people.  MeCkllan  is  t^u'ilty  of 
tho  avreot  of  tile  iA'icishitm-e  of  a  sovereijjn  ^itJte. 
Ho  has  suspended  the  writ  of  luhc.fi  ci..j,ii-, 
aud  helped  to  euureo  tho  odious  euiau- 
cipatiou  proelama'.ioii  of  Lincoln,  the  wikin,:; 
instnuD'-ntoi  a  currnjit  and  iyrannical  adminiitla-' 
ti. in, aiding  while  posacssi ii,.;-  military  po*er,  all  itii 
efforts  to  oirip  Auicrie.nu  liccmea  of  thcjr  Ijheriies. 
Will  you  so  far'btultify  you,.-;elves  as  to  nud;!* 
hiia  tho  SLand;;ru-bearer  of  the  Democracy  '. 
A\iih  all  hid  heart  ho  hoped  not. 
Ho  had  iic^er  done  other',vi,-p,  au.l  as  li'tivecn  Lin- 
coln iiial  J.'romont,  and  any  luaa  calling  biuisidl 
even  hr-Lfa  Democr.it,  no  wouhl  ha-^e  a  eh..ico.  and 
iwouid  bcf.iuud  voMngwiih  his  fiie!ic!.s;  but  he  bev- 
(.;' d  tje  OonveaiJou  ii.it  to  ncnanato  Me<.'i,.l'aji. 
Almotit  r.i.y  otlior  manM  hocl;  iiiis  to  be  a  Hen.oc  rat. 
v.ould  .satiifyhim — vvould  satisiV  tho  I^ortliwest. 
■\Ve.ik  as  JN  your  pla'form  in  nu'.uy  resii^et.';,  we  win 
suiiiu  U)>,  do  all  iu  our  pouer  to  niaint.iin  it;  but, 
iu  God's aauio,  don't  add  to  its  nc;.kiioj:i  hy  plaein^' 
siich  a  man  in  nomination. 

;\tr.  Cal•l•i^ran,  of  i'.'iii..-ylv,!,:iLi,  foUoT.-od  in  ari- 
.'v.'erto  -dr.  Hairi.5,  and  (iie.i?d  from  itlcClelkai  s 
letter  to  iJ.;ru.,ido  to  Halh.ek,  uud  Bucli,  when 
il;-so:;.'r,flenicn  wvro  under  him,  to  show  that  tho 
o;ily  object  of  ttio  V,  ar  was  to  pi,-.-,evvo  tho  integrity 
of  tho  Union  and  tiij  nmjssiy  id'  ti:o  laws,  and  that 
ho  invariably  cauth.iied  flu  lU  to  strictij  (lUard 
r.g:iih,;t  any  i;ifrin^.cmc:.is  upon  lira  ights  of  prop- 
erty and  jiorson.     [Gr.'at  uppiause.] 

The  last  tw  o  speakers  wore  constantly  interrupted 
hy  motions  to  adjourn. 

Ohjeeiions  to  an  adjouriimeiit  were  raised  iu  all 
quarters;  but  as  it  was  r.ipidly  growing  dark,  and 
tho  gas  not  having  been  iutr.iilueed  into  tho  "  wi^- 
w.yn,"  the  opponents  of  an  luljoumnicnt,  who  were 
o\idontly  tho  strongfjst,  had  to  concede,  e;nl  the 
Cou\-euliou  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Tho  MeClellanitcs  aay  tho  debute  ha.s  done  their 
candidate  no  haijp,  aud  a\M  saiiguiiio  of  success 
to-morrow. 


y 


OLIVER   P.   MORTON,    INDIANA. 


ANDREW   G.   CURTIN,    PENNSYLVANIA 


SOME     WAR     GOVERNORS. 


ikA 


Blair  and  Uncoln.  |  '^^ 

Austin  Blair,  the  "war  governor"  ot 
Micliigan,  who  died  recently,  once  tolij 
a  correspondent  how  his  feelings  t6-^ 
ward    Lincoln    underwent    a   change.*; 
Said  he:  "I  was  greatly  opposed  to  his 
nomination,  and  it  was  a  long  time  bor' 
fore  he  won  my  entire  '  confidence.    He 
was  not  only  a  strong,  wise  man,  but 
he  had  the  great  faculty  of  knowing 
how  to  bide  his  time.    I,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, believed  a   proclamation   einanci* 
pating  the  slaves  should  have.  bee9  is- 
su^  months  before  it  was  done.    Fi- 
nally, weai-y  of  urging  and  waiting,  we 
called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Altoo-i 
na.  Pa.    The  very  day  we  mot  the  presn 
ident  issued  his  emancipation  procla-, 
naation,  leaving  us  little  else  to  do  but 
send  to  him  a  delegation  thanking  hisi 
for  what  he  had  done.     It  was  hard  to 
get  the  start  of  him,  and  he  seemed  t 
to'  khdw  just  when  the  opportune  j^ ; 
Jriod  ha4  arrived  to  warforHi  s^  pu]^ittc  ' 


^  ILLINOIS  s- 


'THY  WONDROUS  STORY" 


By  JOHN  HOWARD    TODD,   A.  B.    {Member  Illinois   SiaU   Hltoriccl   Sociels) 
lUopyrlght.  1914.  by  Henry  Barrett  ChamberlJn.  J 


BISSELL,  THE  FIRST  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNOR 

T  WX&  by  finding  hiniaelf  out  tifter  he  was  30  years  old  thatVV'illiam  11.  Bis- 
sell  became  the  tiist  Republican  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1857.  He  discovered, 
tirst,  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  art  of  healing,  and,  second,  that  he  had  rare 
^-^  talent  as  a  debater  and  orator.  These  secrets  about  himself  disclosed,  ho  turned 
from  the  science  of  medicine  to  the  profession  of  law  and  to  politics  and  became 
one  of  the  distinguished  public  figures  of  the  antc-ljellum  period,  ile  died  March  18, 
18C0.  :.  " 

Ml'.  Bissell  was  born  in  Yates  County,  New  York.  His  common  school  educa- 
tion was  supplemented  with  self-study  and  with  a  course  of  study  in  Cooperstown 
academy.  In  1835  he  was  graduated  from  Jeli'erson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
and  practiced  medicine  for  several  years  in  ^lonroe  Counts,  Illinois. 

In  1840  he  wa^  elected  to  the  lov.er  house  of  the  general  assembly  and  attractejl 
immediate  attention  through  sheer  force  of  ability  and  personality-.  Then  he  per» 
f acted  himself  in  the  law  and  soon  became  prominent  at  the  bar.  He.  was  an  elo-, 
quent  pleader  before  juries.  His  chaste  diction,  subtle  wit,  clear  statement  of  a 
given  proposition,  and,  above  all,  the  charm  of  his  gestures  and  speaking  manner, 
won  him  many  a  case  in  which  the  odds  of  fact  and  logic  were  against  him. 

In  physique  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  military  carriage  of  he-a<i  and  shoul- 
ders. He  had  also  to  commend  him  to  the  confidence  of  his  fellows  a  pure  life,  a' 
captivating  manner  iind  a  true  heart. 

When  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Mexir^n  war  his  personal  popularity  won, 
him  command  of  the  Second  IlUnoia  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  That  he  had  the  sol- 
dier instinct  and  courage  was  demonstrated  under  General  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista/ 
Mr.  Bissell  had  been  elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Democrat.  He  was  an  antit 
Nebraska  member  of  that  party  when  he  was  nominated  for  governor  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  Bloomingtpn  in  185G.  Born  of  an  obscure,  rigidly  honest, 
God-fearing  family  in  New  York,  human  slavery  was  repulsive  to  him,  and  when, 
the  slave  interests  sought  to  extend  their  power  into  the  western  territories  h« 
was  one  of  thousands  of^all  parties  in  Illinois  who  rose  in  righteous  wrath  to  op- 
pose them. 

It  has  been  related  in  a  previous  story  how  hQ  defended  the  honor  and  memory 
of  the  northern  soldier  in  Congress  and  how  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  Jefferson 
Davis  that  followed  his  remarkable  speech  on  that  subject.  It  has  not  been  told 
how  John  A.  Logan,  afterward  as  ardent  a  Republican  as  himself,  in\eighed  with 
the  bitterness  of  gall  against  him  in  the  Illinois  legislature  on  the  day  he  was  in- 
augurated as  governor.  Mr.  Lpgan's  speech  on  that  occasion  reliected  faithfully 
the  partisan  bitterness  that  prevailed  in  the  period  just  before  the  civil  war. 

Colonel  Bissell  was  the  only  Governor  of  Illinois  who  died  in  office,  the  end 
coming  a  iew  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  tenn.  His  health  was  impaired 
in  the  Mexican  war.  Later  his  spine  was  injured  in  a  fall  and  in  the  closing  days 
of  his  life  his  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed  so  that  he  required  crutches  to  move 
about.  Most  of  his  official  duties  as  governor  were  transacted  from  the  executive 
mansion.  He  had  become  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  late  in  life  and  the  service  of 
that  church  was  used  at  the  obsequies  in  Springfield.  He  was  buried  at  the  capital 
city  and  General  John  Wood,  lieutenant  governor,  succeeded  to  the  governorship. 

[77]  .      . 
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A  DYNASTY  OF  LINCOLN  GOVERNORS 


At  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  one  of  his  kins- 
men, Levi  Lincoln,  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. No  one  then,  however,  associated  the  humble 
family  living  in  a  cabin  in  Kentucky  with  the  first  family 
of  the  proud  old  State  of  Massachusetts,  although  the  babe 
in  the  log  house  and  the  chief  executive  in  the  state  house 
were  both  descendants  of  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  settled  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

Levi  Lincoln  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
both  residing  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  were  powerful 
factors  in  New  England  politics  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Levi  Lincoln  established  what  we  might  call 
a  political  dynasty,  paving  the  way  for  two  of  his  own 
sons  to  occupy  governor's  chairs.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough,  however,  to  see  his  sons  achieve  the  honor  which 
he  himself  had  won. 

Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  oldest  son  of  Levi,  Sr.,  was  the  first 
one  of  the  boys  to  reach  a  governor's  chair,  having  been 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in 
1825,  receiving  35,000  of  the  37,000  votes  cast.  He  was 
continuously  reelected  to  the  office  for  seven  years  and 
served  until  November,  1833,  when  he  voluntarily  with- 
drew from  being  a  candidate.  Although  Massachusetts  has 
had  more  than  fifty  governors  since  the  state  has  been  in 
the  Union,  not  one  of  them  has  served  a  continuous  term 
of  office  equal  to  the  incumbency  of  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.  One 
of  his  last  official  acts  was  performed  in  1864,  when,  as 
presidential  elector,  he  cast  his  vote  for  his  kinsman, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Two  years  after  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  started  on  his  long 
career  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  his  younger  brother, 
Enoch,  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  For 
three  consecutive  terms,  beginning  in  1826,  he  was  elected 
Governor  with  the  approbation  of  both  political  parties, 
and  was  well  on  his  way  to  rival  the  record  of  his  brother, 
Levi,  when  ill  health  forced  him  to  withdraw  his  name 
for  the  candidacy.  That  same  year  he  passed  away. 

During  the  period  from  1825  to  1838,  while  Levi  Lincoln 
Jr.,  was  serving  with  distinction  as  Chief  Executive  of 
Massachusetts,  and  including  the  years  from  1826  to  1829 
when  Enoch  Lincoln  was  occupying  the  Governor's  chair 
in  Maine,  Abraham  Lincoln  out  in  Illinois  was  growing:  up 
from  a  sixteen-year-old  lad  to  a  young  man  twenty-five, 
working  in  turn  as  railsplitter,  boatman,  soldier,  clerk, 
surveyor,  merchant,  postmaster,  until  finally  he  was 
elected  in  1834,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois. 
Still  later,  in  1846,  he  was  sent  to  Congress. 

After  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  it  is  quite  natural  to 
expect  that  some  lucrative  appointment  would  be  forth- 
coming in  appreciation  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Whig  cause.  It  has  been  generally  accepted  that 
at  this  time  the  Governorship  of  Oregon  was  offered  to 
him.  Beveridge  concludes  that  because  no  record  of  such 
a  tender  has  been  discovered  that  the  offer  was  not  made 
available.  This  conclusion  based  on  a  negative  assumption 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  statements  of  those  who  were 
close  to  Lincoln  at  the  time. 

It  seems,  from  what  written  testimony  we  do  have  on 
the  subject,  that  Lincoln  had  been  given  a  commission  as 
Secretary  of  Oregon  and  two  days  after  receiving  it  de- 
clined the  office,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  contents  of  the 
following  letter: 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Sept.  27,  1849. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton 
Secretary  of  State 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  saying  you  had  re- 


ceived no  answer  to  yours  informing  me  of  my  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  Oregon,  is  received,  and  surprises 
me  very  much — I  received  that  letter,  accompanied  by  the 
Commission,  in  due  course  of  mail,  and  answered  it  two 
days  after,  declining  the  office,  and  warmly  recommend- 
ing Simeon  Francis  for  it.  I  have  also  written  you  several 
letters  since,  alluding  to  the  same  matter,  all  of  which 
ought  to  have  reached  you  before  the  date  of  your  last 
letter. 

Your  Obt.  Servt. 
A.  Lincoln 

It  would  appear  that  after  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Oregon  had  been  offered  Lincoln  and  had  been  rejected, 
some  of  his  friends  then  became  interested  in  securing 
the  governorship  for  him.  Lincoln's  former  law  partner, 
Stuart,  is  one  of  the  informants  who  claims  the  place 
was  offered  to  Lincoln. 

It  is  evident  from  Lincoln's  correspondence  that  John 
Addison  had  been  working  to  this  end  and  there  are  other 
considerations  v/hich  make  one  conclude  that  Lincoln 
looked  with  some  favor  on  the  prospects  of  going  to  Ore- 
gon. The  Addison  letter  follows: 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  27,  1849. 
John  Addison,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  is  received.  I  cannot  but  be 
grateful  to  you  and  all  other  friends  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  having  the  governorship  of  Oregon  offered 
to  me;  but  on  as  much  reflection  as  I  have  had  time  to 
give  the  subject,  I  cannot  consent  to  accept  it.  I  have  an 
ever  abiding  wish  to  serve  you;  but  as  to  the  secretary- 
ship, I  have  already  recommended  our  friend,  Simeon 
Francis,  of  the  "Journal."  Please  present  my  respects  to 
G.  T.  M.  Davis  generally,  and  my  thanks  especially  for  his 
kindness  in  the  Oregon  matter. 

Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Most  of  the  Lincoln  biographers  have  felt  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  reluctance  to  go  to  Oregon  was  largely  respons- 
ible for  Lincoln's  refusal  to  accept  the  governorship.  She 
may  have  had  at  least  one  good  reason  for  this  step;  she 
had  two  small  children  in  the  home.  The  youngest  child, 
Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  who  died  on  February  1,  1850,  was 
named  for  Edward  Baker,  who  was  the  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  1860. 

Lincoln  always  took  a  vital  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Oregon.  Possibly  he  would  have  been  even  more  inter- 
ested in  the  state  if  he  had  known  that  Marcus  Whitman, 
the  hero  and  martyr  of  Oregon  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  his  own  New  England  forebears. 

One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  Lincoln  must  have 
recalled  the  incidents  relating  to  the  Oregon  governor- 
ship was  on  Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  1856. 
At  a  meeting  in  Decatur  on  that  day,  which  some  his- 
torians feel  should  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Republican 
Party,  a  toast  was  offered  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
"candidate  for  governor."  In  reply  Lincoln  said  that  it 
would  not  do  to  have  him,  an  old  line  Whig,  on  the  ticket; 
so  Lincoln's  second  opportunity  to  occupy  a  governor's 
chair  went  by  default. 

If  the  dynasty  of  governors  set  up  by  the  eastern  Lin- 
colns  had  also  engulfed  the  western  branch  of  the  family, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  Lore 
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The  Contents  of  Lincoln's  Pockets 
at  Ford's  Theatre 


On  February  12, 1976,  the  Library  of  Congress  revealed  the 
contents  of  the  "mystery  box"  containing  the  contents  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  pockets  the  night  he  was  assassinated. 
The  dramatic  timing  of  the  announcement  —  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  in  the  nation's  bicentennial  year  —  led  to  its  being 
widely  noted  in  the  press.  All  over  the  nation  people  read  that 
Lincoln  had  carried  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles  en- 
graved by  their  donor  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  another  pair  of  fold- 
ing spectacles  in  a  silver  case,  an  ivory  pocket  knife,  a  fancy 
watch  fob,  a  large  white  Irish  linen  handkerchief  with  his 
name  embroidered  on  it  in  red  cross-stich,  an  initialed  sleeve 
button,  and  a  brown  leather  wallet.  The  wallet  proved  to  con- 


tain probably  the  most  startling  item,  a  five-dollar  Con- 
federate note,  and  nine  old  newspaper  clippings.  The  news- 
paper clippings  were  dismissed  in  the  news  releases  with  little 
comment  beyond  saying  that  the  President  could  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  the  minor  vanity  of  carrying  old  adulatroy  news 
items  in  his  pockets. 

None  of  the  accounts  of  the  opening  which  I  read  —  and  I 
read  several  because  I  happened  to  be  travelling  across  the 
country  at  the  time  and  saw  several  different  newspapers  — 
bothered  to  recount  even  the  titles  of  the  articles  from  Lin- 
coln's wallet.  Curiosity  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  I  wrote  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  find  out  what  the  articles  said.  They 


DON'T   SWAP  HORSES. 
.Totrs-  Boll.  "Why  don't  you  ride  the  otlier  Horse  a  bit?     He's  the  best  Animal." 

Brother  Jonathan.   "Well,  that  may  be;  but  the  fact  is,  Old  Auk  is  just  >vliero  I  can  put  luv  fin^or  on  him:   and  .n^  for  the  othcr- 
though  they  say  he's  some  when  out  in  the  scrub  yonder — I  never  know  wlierc  to  find  him."  "        "  .- 

From  the  Lmclon  Sational  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  John  Bright  was  of  a  different  mind,  but  most  Americans  assumed  that  most  Englishmen,  like  John  Bull 
in  this  1864  cartoon  from  Harper's  Weekly,  supported  McClellan  rather  than  Lincoln  in  the  election  of  1864. 


LINCOLN    LORE 
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FIGURE  2.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-1887)  was 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  clergyman  of  his  day. 

were  able  to  produce  photographs  of  seven  of  the  articles;  two 
are  in  too  poor  shape  to  be  taken  to  the  photographer,  ap- 
parently. 

I  was  glad  I  wrote  when  I  received  the  photographs.  Con- 
trary to  what  I  had  been  led  to  believe  by  the  press  coverage, 
only  two  of  the  articles  were  merely  pieces  of  praise  for  the 
President.  The  other  five,  though  they  were  not  critical,  dealt 
essentially  with  other  subjects.  Presumably,  we  may  inter- 
pret these  articles  as  indications  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  engaged  the  President  during  the  last  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  would  be  wrong  to  place  too  much  emphasis 
upon  them  j  ust  because  Lincoln  retained  them  so  long  (none  of 
the  clippings  was  from  a  newspaper  printed  immediately  be- 
fore the  assassination).  He  was  a  man  of  notoriously  disor- 
derly habits  whose  office  filing  system  as  a  lawyer  had  con- 
sisted of  a  bundle  of  legal  papers  tied  together  with  a  note  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln,  "If  you  can't  find  it  anywhere  else  look  in 
here."  Still,  he  showed  enough  initial  interest  to  clip  the  ar- 
ticles or  at  least  to  retain  them  in  his  wallet  once  given  them 
by  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sort  of  praise  which  the  Presi- 
dent valued.  Two  of  the  clippings  contained  nothing  but 
praise,  it  is  true,  but  the  praise  came  from  two  quarters  where 
Lincoln  had  not  proven  popular  in  the  past.  An  account  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  address  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  told  "how  strong  a  hold  the  President  has  upon 
the  popular  heart  throughout  the  loyal  North."  Beecher  had 
written  a  series  of  editorials  in  1862  which  were,  from  his  own 
recollection,  "in  the  natiu-e  of  a  mowing-machine  —  they  cut 
at  every  revolution  —  and  I  was  told  one  day  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  received  them  and  read  them  through  with  very 
serious  countenance,  and  that  his  only  criticism  was:  'Is  thy 
servEmt  a  dog?'  They  bore  down  on  him  very  hard."  Things 
were  very  different  in  1864,  and  Beecher  told  his  Philadelphia 
audience  that  Lincoln's  prosecution  of  the  war  had  been  effec- 


tive. When  an  incidental  mention  of  Andrew  Jackson  seemed 
to  bring  forth  audience  interest,  Beecher  exploited  his  open- 
ing by  saying,  "Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  a  great  deal  less 
testy  and  wilful  than  Andrew  Jackson,  but  in  a  long  race,  I  do 
not  know  but  that  he  will  be  equal  to  him."  This  was  followed 
by  a  "storm  of  applause"  which  "seemed  as  if  it  never  would 
cease."  Philadelphia  would  go  for  Lincoln  in  the  election  of 
1864,  but  Beecher  had  sensed  the  campaign  strategy  which 
would  work  in  this  negrophobic  home  of  General  McClellan. 
The  stress  would  have  to  be  put  on  Lincoln's  Jacksonian 
qualities  as  a  stern  and  uncompromising  foe  of  separatism. 
The  election  would  not  be  a  referendum  on  the  popularity  of 
emancipation  and  the  Republican  platform's  commitment  to 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  —  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

A  large  photograph  of  John  Bright,  the  British  liberal,  hung 
in  the  anteroom  of  Lincoln's  office  in  the  White  House.  Doubt- 
less, the  President  was  gratified  to  read  the  clipping  about 
"John  Bright  on  the  Presidency."  In  a  letter  written  to  Horace 
Greeley  before  the  election  of  1864,  Bright  observed  that 
"those  of  my  countrymen  who  have  wished  well  to  the  rebel- 
lion, who  have  hoped  for  the  break-up  of  your  Union,  who 
have  preferred  to  see  a  Southern  Slave  Empire  rather  than  a 
restored  and  free  Republic, .  .  .  are  now  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Gen.  McClellan."  On  the  other  hand,  "those  who  have 
deplored  the  calamities  which  the  leaders  of  secession  have 
brought  upon  your  country,  who  believe  that  Slavery  weakens 
your  power  and  tarnishes  your  good  name  throughout  the 
world,  and  who  regard  the  restoration  of  your  Union  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired  and  prayed  for  by  all  good  men,  .  .  .  are 
heartily  longing  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln."  Lincoln's 
election  would  prove  that  republican  countries  could  survive 
"through  the  most  desperate  perils." 

Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
state  of  Confederate  morale.  Two  of  the  clippings  dealt  with 
this  subject.  Both  carried  the  news  that  disaffection  among 
the  Confederate  soldiers  was  high.  "The  Disaffection  Among 
the  Southern  Soldiers"  republished  a  letter  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  which  had  been  "picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brandon, 
Mississippi,  by  Captain  Dinnis,  of  the  62nd  Ohio  Regiment." 
Dated  July  16,  1863,  the  letter  complained  of  "the  vacillating 
policy  and  hollow  promises"  by  which  the  soldiers  had  been 
"duped  so  long."  With  no  provisions  prepared  along  the  route 
of  retreat,  the  army  was  moving  slowly.  The  Confederates 
paroled  at  Vicksburg  were  deserting.  "The  negro  emancipa- 
tion policy,"  the  letter  continued,  "at  which  we  so  long  hooted, 
is  the  most  potent  lever  of  our  overthrow.  It  steals  upon  us  un- 
awares, and  ere  we  can  do  anything  the  plantations  are  de- 
serted, families  without  servants,  camps  without  necessary 
attendants,  women  and  children  in  want  and  misery.  In  short, 
the  disadvantages  to  us  now  arising  from  the  negroes  are  ten- 
fold greater  than  have  been  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
earlier  in  the  war."  Certainly,  this  was  welcome  vindication  of 
Lincoln's  policy  of  emancipation,  which  had  been  justified 
precisely  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  weaken  the  Southern 
war  effort. 

"A  Conscript's  Epistle  to  Jeff.  Davis"  shows  the  Presi- 
dent's interests  in  rather  a  different  light.  This  article  also 
purported  to  reprint  a  captured  Confederate  letter,  but  the  let- 
ter was  much  more  satirical  in  tone  and  surely  spoke  in  part  at 
least  to  Lincoln's  love  for  rough  humor.  Addressing  the  Con- 
federate President  as  "Jeff.,  Red  Jacket  of  the  Gulf,  and  Chief 
of  the  Six  Nations,"  one  Norman  Harold  of  Ashe  County, 
North  Carolina,  expressed  his  desire  to  desert  the  "adored 
trinity"  of  the  Confederacy,  "cotton,  niggers,  and  chivalry." 
He  denounced  Davis  in  mock-monarchical-reverence  as  the 
"Czar  of  all  Chivalry  and  Khan  of  Cotton  Tartary,"  as  "the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  Kentucky  horse-thief,"  and  as  the  "bas- 
tard President  of  a  political  abortion."  In  the  end  he  ex- 
pressed the  "exquisite  joy"  which  the  soldiers  would  express 
when  Davis  "shall  have  reached  that  eminent  meridian 
whence  all  progress  is  perpendicular."  Surely  Lincoln  found 
in  all  this  exaggerated  bombast  some  gratification  that  his 
Confederate  counterpart  would  bear  the  burden  of  outrageous 
vilification  that  Lincoln  himself  had  on  occasion  to  bear.  Here 
were  the  same  accusations  of  monarchical  pretensions.  And 
here  were  the  same  doubts  of  proper  Kentucky  paternity.  It 
must  have  been  reassuring  to  find  that  this  was  the  token  of 
partisan  discontent  and  not  the  result  of  reasoned  and  careful 
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research  into  the  biographical  backgrounds  of  Presidents. 

Lincoln  also  carried  with  him  "Sherman's  Orders  f'or  His 
March,"  a  straightforward  reprinting  of  the  military  com- 
mander's outline  for  his  campaign.  Lincoln  must  have 
realized  the  great  importance  of  these  orders,  which  consti- 
tuted the  beginnings  of  a  new  era  in  military  history.  General 
Sherman  carefully  instructed  his  army  that  there  would  be 
"no  general  trains  of  supplies,"  but  each  regiment  would  have 
only  "one  wagon  and  one  ambulance."  Each  brigade  would 
have  behind  it  "a  due  proportion  of  ammunition  wagons,  pro- 
vision wagons  and  ambulances,"  but  the  army  was  obviously 
going  to  travel  light,  for  they  were  to  "start  habitually  at 
seven  a.  m.,  and  make  about  fifteen  miles  per  day."  To  do  this, 
the  general  said,  the  "army  will  forage  liberally  on  the 
country  during  the  march.  To  this  end,  each  brigade  com- 
mander will  organize  a  good  and  sufficient  foraging  party, 
under  the  command  of  one  or  more  discreet  officers,  who  will 
gather  near  the  route  traveled  corn  or  forage  of  any  kind,  meat 
of  any  kind,  vegetables,  corn  meal,  or  whatever  is  needed  by 
the  command;  aiming  at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagon  trains 
at  least  ten  days  provisions  for  the  command  and  three  days 
forage."  Sherman  enjoined  certain  restraints  upon  his  men: 
"Soldiers  must  not  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  or 
commit  any  trespass;  during  the  halt  or  a  camp  they  may  be 
permitted  to  gather  turnips,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
and  drive  in  stock  in  front  of  their  camps.  To  regular  foraging 
parties  must  be  entrusted  the  gathering  of  provisions  and 
forage  at  any  distance  from  the  road  traveled."  Nevertheless, 
Sherman  directly  ordered  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
economically  useful  property  in  hostile  districts: 
V.  To  army  corps  commanders  is  entrusted  the  power  to  de- 
stroy mills,  houses,  cotton  gins,  &c.,  and  for  them  this 
general  principle  is  laid  down:  In  districts  and  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  army  is  unmolested,  no  destruction  of  such 
property  should  be  permitted;  but  should  guerillas  or  bush- 
whackers molest  our  march,  or  should  the  inhabitants  burn 
bridges,  obstruct  roads,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hos- 
tility, then  army  corps  commanders  should  order  and  en- 
force a  devastation  more  or  less  relentless,  according  to  the 
measure  of  such  hostility. 
Sherman's  orders  even  embodied  a  political  interpretation  of 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  when  they  allowed  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  "appropriate  freely  and  without  limit"  the  horses, 
mules,  and  wagons  of  the  inhabitants  —  "discriminating, 
however,  between  the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the 
poor  or  industrious,  usually  neutral  or  friendly,"  Again,  he 
urged  restraint.  "In  all  foraging,"  he  said,  "of  whatever  kind, 
the  parties  engaged  will  refrain  from  abusive  or  threatening 
language,  and  may  when  the  officer  in  command  thinks 
proper,  give  written  certificates  of  the  facts,  but  no  receipts; 
and  they  will  endeavor  to  leave  with  each  family  a  reasonable 
portion  for  their  maintenance."  There  was  no  sentimentality 
in  his  provisions  for  coping  with  live  contraband:  "Negroes 
who  are  able-bodied  and  can  be  of  service  to  the  several 
columns,  may  be  taken  along;  but  each  army  commander  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of  supplies  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  that  his  first  duty  is  to  see  to  those  who  bear  arms." 
Clearly,  President  Lincoln  understood  the  nature  of  Sher- 
man's epoch-making  campaign  well  and  did  more  than  fret 
over  whether  the  general  would  be  cut  off  and  surrounded  by 
his  bold  move. 

Even  as  late  as  1864,  President  Lincoln  remained  preoc- 
cupied with  the  problems  of  the  Border  States  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  Missouri.  Two  of  the  clippings  dealt  with  Missouri. 
"The  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Missouri"  defended  Gover- 
nor Hamilton  R.  Gamble  from  charges  of  "copperheadism  or 
disloyalty."  Not  only  did  his  message  pledge  him  "to  support 
the  Government  with  all  our  energies  in  its  endeavors  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  in  other  States, "  but  he  also  accepted  a  re- 
cent Ordinance  of  Emancipation  "as  a  measure  that  will,  in  a 
brief  period,  accomplish  the  great  object  to  be  attained  in 
making  Missouri  A  FREE  STATE."  He  also  encouraged  the 
emigration  of  free  laborers  from  Eiurope.  "If  Governor  GAM- 
BLE were  a  Kentuckian,"  the  newspaper  remarked,  "we 
should  think  him  a  very  sound  Union  man.  We  do  not  know 
but  he  would  be  charged  with  being  an  'Abolitionist.'"  This  ar- 
ticle contained  some  praise  for  the  President,  because  it  con- 
demned radicals  who  charged  him  with  deserting  the  cause  of 


freedom  for  not  giving  in  to  "demands  of  the  radicals  that 
seemed  intolerant  and  obtrusive."  The  article  concluded:  "The 
charge  is  unfoiinded  and  absurd.  Doubtless  he  would  rejoice 
as  heartily  as  any  radical,  atthe  speedy  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Missouri,  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  encourage  excesses  that 
might  damage  the  good  cause  itself" 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  dispute  over  emancipation 
policy  in  Missouri  are  readily  apparent  in  another  clipping 
from  Lincoln's  wallet,  "Emancipation  in  Missouri."  This  arti- 
cle simply  printed  the  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  passed  by 
the  Missouri  State  Convention.  Slavery  was  to  end  in  Mis- 
souri on  July  4, 1870.  On  that  day  all  slaves  in  the  state  were  to 
be  free,  "Provided,  however,  that  all  persons  emancipated  by 
this  ordinance  shall  remain  under  the  control  and  be  subject 
to  their  late  owners,  or  their  legal  representatives,  as  servants 
diuing  the  following  period,  to  wit:  Those  over  forty  years  of 
age,  for  and  during  their  lives;  those  under  twelve  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and  those  of  all  other  ages 
until  the  4th  of  July,  1876."  "Apprenticeship"  was  the  term 
which  was  used  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  proposed  rela- 
tionship between  Missouri's  "freedmen"  and  their  "former" 
masters.  However,  we  sometimes  forget  how  limited  a  form  of 
freedom  apprenticeships  can  be  because  we  use  the  term  "ap- 
prentice" today  to  mean  little  more  than  "understudy."  The 
Missouri  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  drew  a  good  deal 
harsher  picture:  "The  persons,  or  their  legal  representatives, 
who,  up  to  the  moment  of  emancipation,  were  owners  of  slaves 
hereby  freed,  shall,  during  the  period  for  which  the  services  of 
such  freedmen  are  reserved  to  them,  have  the  same  authority 
and  control  over  the  said  freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  possessions  and  services  of  the  same  that  are  now  held 
by  the  masters  in  respect  of  his  slaves;  provided,  however, 
that  after  the  said  4th  of  July,  1870,  no  person  so  held  to  ser- 
vice shall  be  sold  to  non-residents  or  removed  from  the  state 
by  authority  of  his  late  owner  or  his  legal  representative."  In 
fact,  then,  those  forty  years  old  and  above  forever,  children 
until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  everyone  for  at  least  six 
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FIGURE  3.  John  Bright  (1811-1889)  was  a  British 
liberal  whose  letters  to  Charles  Sumner  w^ere  read  to 
President  Lincoln. 
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years  after  1870,  would  be  serfs  who  could  not  earn  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  whose  only  rights  were  (1) 
the  right  not  to  be  sold  to  non-Missourians  and  (2)  the  right 
not  to  be  removed  from  Missouri  by  their  masters. 

The  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  was  basically  Governor 
Gamble's  plan.  It  was  opposed  by  more  radical  Missourians 
who  were  called  "Charcoals"  for  obvious  reasons.  Gamble  led 
the  opposing  "Claybank"  faction,  so  called  because  they  were 
supposedly  the  occupants  of  colorless  middle  ground  on  the 
hot  political  question  of  slavery.  Though  there  were  some  who 
were  more  conservative  than  Gamble  —  "Snowflakes,"  who 
thought  slavery  could  somehow  survive  the  war  in  Missouri, 
and  Frank  Blair,  who  still  longed  for  the  impossible  dream  of 
colonization,  Gamble's  was  the  conservative  faction  in  Mis- 
souri politics  at  this  time.  It  was  little  wonder  that  radical 
critics  found  his  emancipation  plan  less  than  satisfactory,  for 
it  offered  freedom  to  no  one  in  less  than  twelve  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Ordinance  (1864).  Charcoals,  though  they  pre- 
ferred January  1,  1864 
as  the  date  of  emanci- 
pation, were  willing  to 
settle  for  November  1, 
1866.  In  the  end,  the 
political  situation 
changed  in  Missouri, 
and  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  state  in 
January  of  1865. 

Although  it  is  true 
that  none  of  the  clip- 
pings was  critical  of 
President  Lincoln  and 
that  all  could  be  con- 
strued in  some  way  as 
praise  for  him  or  as 
testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  policies,  it 
seems  inadequate  to 
dismiss  these  interest- 
ing clippings  as  the 
tokens  and  badges  of  a 
harmless  Presidential 
vanity.  The  contents  of 
these  articles  can  help 
to  illuminate  the  preoc- 
cupations of  the  mind 
of  one  of  America's 
least  con  fi  ding 
Presidents. 

This  was  a  man  who 
especially  valued  the 
hard-won  praise  of  his 
sometime  critics.  This 
was  a  man  who  realized 
the  value  of  interna- 
tional opinion  and  who, 
despite  his  provincial 
background,  cared  for 
the  opinions  of  the 
great  world  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1864,  as  always, 
Lincoln  was  a  man  pre- 
occupied with  politics 
and  social  questions. 
These  clippings  did  not 
contain  gems  of  help- 
ful political  philosophy 
or  religious  musings. 
They  show  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  what  his- 
torians like  James  G. 
Randall,  Reinhard 
Luthin,  and  David 
Donald  have  said  he 
was  preoccupied  with, 
the  realities  of  politics 
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FIGURE  4.  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  (1820-1891)  forbade 
pillaging  by  his  soldiers  when  he  was  in  command  around  Memphis  in 
1862.  His  decision  to  march  through  Georgia  late  in  1864  in  order 
to  attack  the  South's  only  untouched  base  of  supply,  Georgia,  launch- 
ed him  to  international  fame.  By  taking  the  war  to  the  civilian 
economy  rather  than  simply  to  the  lives  of  soldiers,  he  wrenched  war 
out  of  its  eighteenth-century  assumptions  and  pushed  it  towards  the 
twentieth  century. 


and  power  —  the  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  the  success  of 
his  emancipation  policy,  and  the  never-ending  factional  prob- 
lems of  Missouri  politics.  This  was  a  politician's  wallet,  and 
all  we  can  tell  of  his  personality  from  the  nature  of  the  articles 
is  that  he  liked  humor. 

It  would  strain  these  materials  too  much  to  aurgue  with  any 
certainty  that  they  show  us  the  way  the  President's  mind  was 
leaning  near  the  end  of  his  life.  Still,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
bearing  of  these  articles  on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  Lin- 
colniana.  When  Lincoln  discussed  gradual  emancipation 
with  Confederate  representatives  at  Hampton  Roads  in 
February  of  1865,  did  he  by  any  chance  have  something  as  lei- 
surely as  Missouri's  plan  in  mind?  When  he  allowed  himself  to 
think  of  states  of  quasi-freed om  like  apprenticeship  as  sequels 
to  slavery,  was  he  thinking  of  anything  as  restrictive  as  Mis- 
souri's plan  of  apprenticeship?  Was  Lincoln's  conception  of 
warfare  clearly  that  of  Sherman  as  described  with  such 
clarity  and  force  in  that  General's  orders  for  the  march 

through  Georgia?  Was 
Lincoln  not  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  extent  to 
which  the  war-nur- 
tured passions  of  the 
North  would  demand 
some  psychological 
satisfactions  from  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  the  "Czar 
of  Chivalry,"  and  the 
rich  Southerners  who 
allegedly  led  the  poor 
and  industrious 
Southerners  into  a  war 
they  cared  nothing 
about?  All  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Reconstruction 
seem  to  burn  through 
these  pages  with  an  in- 
tensity and  brightness 
that  makes  clear  that 
these  questions  surely 
were  the  major  preoc- 
cupations of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1864.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Hampton 
Roads  Peace  Con- 
ference and  of  the  early 
period  of  Reconstruc- 
tion with  their  preoccu- 
pations with  sequels  to 
slavery  and  the  prob- 
lems of  dealing  with 
the  former  Confederate 
leaders  is  already  in 
these  worn  fragments 
of  newspaper  articles 
which  were  found  in  the 
wallet  of  a  President  re- 
leased at  last  from 
turmoil  and  strife  on 
April  15,  1865. 


Editor's  Note:  I  wish  to 
thank  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leth- 
bridge.  Information  Offi- 
cer of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  supplying  us 
with  photographs  of  the 
clippings  in  Lincoln's  wal- 
let. 

J.  Duane  Squires  of  New 
London,  New  Hampshire, 
has  caught  two  errors  in 
Lincoln  Lore.  In  Number 
1664,  Senator  Hale  was 
from  New  Hampshire  not 
Maine.  In  Number  1667, 
Adams  was  a  "Minister" 
not  an  "Ambassador,"  a 
title  not  created  until  1893. 
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THURLOW  WEED,  THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE, 
AND  MRS.  LINCOLN'S  "TREASON" 


In  January,  1975,  Lincoln  Lore  published  an  article  proving 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  appe£ir  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  defend  his  wife  from  allegations 
of  treason.  The  source  of  the  erroneous  story  about  Lincoln's 
appearance  was  Thomas  L.  James,  a  New  Yorker  who  served 
as  Postmaster  General  in  President  Garfield's  cabinet.  It  was 
easy  to  prove  that  James  could  not  have  heard  the  story,  as  he 
claimed,  from  a  Senator  who  had  been  a  member  of  that 
committee,  because  all  but  two  of  the  Senators  were  dead  by 
the  time  James  claimed  to  hear  the  story  (1881).  Of  the  re- 
maining two,  one  was  of  the  opposition  party  (and  would 
never  have  sat  upon  a  story  that  could  kill  the  Republican 
party),  and  the  other  retired  to  Oregon  after  one  term  in  the 
Senate  (and  had  no  opportunity  to  see  James). 

The  story  obviously  was  not  true,  but  where  did  it  come 
from?  Why  did  this  relatively  obscure  New  York  politician, 
whose  name  otherwise  never 
appeared  in  the  Lincoln  story, 
become  the  source  for  this 
famous  Lincoln  anecdote?  In 
1975,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
answer  to  this  question.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  establish  a  plau- 
sible connection  between 
James  and  the  allegations 
against  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  to  do 
so  will  require  a  historical  ex- 
cursion to  the  docks  of  New 
York  City,  an  examination  of  a 
rare  pamphlet  which  Jay 
Monaghan  failed  to  list  in  his 
Lincoln  Bibliography,  and  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  seamier 
side  of  American  politics. 

Hardly  a  patronage  prize  in 
nineteenth-century  American 
politics  was  sought  after  more 
ardently  than  the  collectorship 
of  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
As  far  back  as  1841,  a  corre- 
spondent had  warned  Presi- 
dential-hopeful Henry  Clay 
that  the  position  in  the  New 

York  Custom  House  was  "sec-  v      i- 

ond  only  in  influence  to  that  of 
Postmaster-General."  By  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  col- 
lector's salary  was  $6,340,  and 
he  could  expect  to  earn  another 
$20,000  from  fees.  The  Custom 
House  perhaps  employed  1,200 
people,  all  of  whom  gave  two 
percent  of  their  S2daries  to  the 
coffers  of  the  party  that  got 
them   their  jobs  in   the   first    FIGURE  1.  Thurlow  Weed 


place.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  prize  whetted  political 
appetites  all  over  the  country. 

The  New  York  Custom  House  was  often  the  focus  of  un- 
seemly intra-party  feuds  in  the  Empire  State.  The  period  of 
Lincoln's  Presidency  was  no  exception,  and  a  dispute  over  the 
Custom  House  marred  New  York  politics  throughout  the  Civ- 
il War.  It  became  the  focus  of  a  long-standing  feud  between  the 
wing  of  the  Republican  party  controlled  by  William  H.  Seward 
and  his  henchman  Thurlow  Weed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
wing  controlled  by  Horace  Greeley  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  on  the  other.  There  were  many  smaller  feuds  and 
many  irregular  twists  and  turns,  but  the  existence  of  animos- 
ity between  Seward  and  Greeley,  two  men  of  enormous  talents 
and  ambitions,  kept  the  fires  of  conflict  reiging  in  New  York 
Republican  politics. 
Since  Seward  was  in  Washington  as  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  entire  period  of  Lincoln's 
Presidency,  the  local  feud  in 
New  York  centered  above  all  on 
the  personality  and  politics  of 
Thurlow  Weed.  When  the  Lin- 
coln administration  first  took 
office.  Weed  gave  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  be  the 
conduit  through  which  all  ad- 
ministration patronage  in  New 
York  would  flow.  President  Lin- 
coln informed  Weed,  however, 
that  his  motto  in  such  matters 
was  "justice  to  all"  and  that 
Weed  did  not  have  Lincoln's 
"authority  to  arrange"  all  such 
matters  in  New  York. 

Endeavoring  "to  apply  the 
rule  of  give  and  take,"  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  first  appointed 
Hiram  Barney  to  the  collector- 
ship.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Weed's  faction,  and  he  ap- 
pointed, among  others.  Rufus 
F.  Andrews  to  the  position  of 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  many  offices 
the  collector  could  appoint. 
Despite  their  appointments, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  offices  went  to  par- 
tisans of  Weed  and  Seward. 

In  1862,  Barney  used  Cus- 
tom House  patronage  to  help 
nominate  James  S.  Wads- 
worth  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Wadsworth  was  an  anti- 
Weed  Republican,  and  he  would 
run  against  Democrat  Horatio 
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Seymour.  Seymour  won,  and  Wadsworth's  supporters  claim- 
ed that  Weed  had  stabbed  the  Republican  candidate  in  the 
back.  Weed's  explanation  was  different.  True,  he  said,  he  had 
supported  a  renomination  of  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  to 
run  on  a  platform  strictly  of  support  for  reuniting  the  Union. 
It  was  also  true  that  Weed  had  been  disappointed  by  not 
having  the  ticket  "ballasted"  by  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  friendly  to  Weed,  that  "Weed  men"  were  carefully 
excluded  from  the  state  committee,  that  the  party  head- 
quarters were  moved  from  Albany  (Weed's  upstate  bailiwick) 
to  New  York  City,  and  that  Wadsworth  took  an  "abolition" 
line  in  his  speeches  despite  Weed's  pleading  with  him  to  take  a 
strictly  "Union"  line.  Nevertheless,  when  Wadsworth's 
managers  came  to  Weed  out  of  desperation  because  they  could 
not  raise  money  for  the  canvass,  he  let  bygones  be  bygones 
and  called  out  his  party  workers.  They  went  to  work  too  late, 
but  in  Weed's  estimation  he  had  been  faithful  to  the  party 
when  it  needed  him. 

Despite  occasional  setbacks  like  the  disastrous  Wadsworth 
nomination,  Thurlow  Weed  managed  to  dominate,  if  not  con- 
trol completely,  the  Custom  House.  This  was  increasingly  true 
as  his  enemies  in  the  party  and  in  the  Custom  House  became 
identified  with  Salmon  P.  Chase's  bid  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in  1864.  At  a  meeting  of  the  state 
committee  from  which  Chase  supporters  were  absent.  Weed 
managed  to  get  an  endorsement  for  Lincoln's  renomination. 

In  September,  Chase's  supporters  (and  many  of  Weed's 
enemies)  were  removed  from  the  Custom  House.  Collector 
Barney  and  Surveyor  Rufus  Andrews  were  among  those  re- 
moved. Andrews,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
in  Baltimore  which  nominated  Lincoln,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  for  his  election  anyway.  About  a  month  after 
the  election,  Andrews  published  an  angry  letter  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  savagely  attacking  Weed.  The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  rare 
copy  of  the  letter  as  a  separately  published  pamphlet  entitled. 
Letter  of  Rufus  F.  Andrews,  Lately  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  to  Thurlow  Weed,  Lately  Editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  (New  York:  1864).  This  choice  example  of 
nineteenth-century  political  vituperation  discussed  the  Cus- 
tom House  removals  of  September.  It  was  published  on  the  eve 
of  Thurlow  Weed's  trial  in  a  $50,000  damage  suit  brought 
against  him  by  George  Opdyke,  Mayor  of  New  York  City  and 
an  adherent  of  the  Greeley  faction.  The  libel  suit  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  factional  wars  in  New  York  and,  especially,  of 
Weed's  attacks  on  his  rivals.  Weed  had  accused  Greeley  of 
involvement,  through  a  friend,  in  shady  speculations  in 
Southern  cotton.  Weed  had  charged  Isaac  Henderson,  who 
was  a  proprietor  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's  newspaper  and  a 
Lincoln  appointee  as  Navy  Agent  for  New  York,  of  graft  and 
illicit  commissions  on  government  contracts.  He  accused 
Opdyke  of  sitting  on  a  committee  which  awarded  a  $190,000 
indemnity  for  a  gun  factory  destroyed  in  the  1863  draft  riots  — 
a  gun  factory  in  which  Opdyke  had  a  personal  financial 
interest.  He  said,  too,  that  Opdyke  had  secret  partnerships 
which  led  to  profits  from  government  contracts  for  cloth, 
blankets,  clothing,  and  guns.  Opdyke  was  further  alleged  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  Mariposa  Mining  Company,  which 
swindled  General  John  C.  Fremont.  Opdyke  pressed  a  suit  for 
libel,  and  Andrews's  letter  appeared  at  a  strategic  moment  — 
the  day  before  the  trial  began. 

Andrews  claimed  that  he  waited  until  after  the  Presidential 
election  to  write  for  fear  that  "to  avenge  personal  wrongs 
might  damage  the  cause  of  Republican  government  and  free 
institutions"  at  such  a  critical  time.  He  said  that  he  met  Weed 
first  in  the  winter  of  1857-1858.  A  young  lawyer  from  New 
York  City,  Andrews  was  flattered  by  Weed's  attention  and  be- 
came one  of  his  partisans  ("you  and  I  were  thrown  a  great  deal 
together  in  politics").  In  1860,  Andrews  worked  for  Lincoln's 
election,  and  in  1861  he  got  the  reward  of  the  politician  who 
chooses  the  right  Presidential  horse;  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  of  New  York.  At  that  point,  Andrews  said,  "I 
yielded  to  your  entreaties,  and  gave  to  you  for  your  friends  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  places  in  my  gift." 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  In  1863,  according  to 
Andrews,  Weed  became  "severe  in  .  .  .  denunciations  of  the 
President,"  proclaimed  him  an  "old  Imbecile,"  judged  the  war 
a  "failure,"  and  called  Lincoln's  "advising  ministers  a  corrupt 
and  inefficient  cabal."  Finally,  Andrews  continued, 

...  in  the  spring  of  1863,  in  a  public  hotel  of  the  city  of  New 


York,  you  announced  to  an  indiscriminate  audience  that  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  guilty  of 
treasonable  conduct,  and  that  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  lady  had  been  banished  [from]  the  Capital;  an 
order  which  you  declared  was  too  long  delayed!  This 
occurred  in  my  hearing,  and  I  promptly  denied  the  state- 
ment, and  branded  it  as  the  invention  of  malicious  mendaci- 
ty- 
Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  in  New  York  that  very  evening,  An- 
drews said,  and  he  "called  to  pay  her"  his  "accustomed 
respects."  He  also  expressed  his  "surprise  at  hearing  she  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Washington."  Astonished  and  indig- 
nant, Mrs.  Lincoln  demanded  the  source  of  the  allegation.  An- 
drews told.  Weed  subsequently  "went  to  Washington,  and 
sued  for  and  received  pardon"  for  his  offense,  but  he  never  for- 
gave  Andrews    for    his    "interposition   upon   behalf  of  a 
slandered  woman." 
In  my  zeal  to  save  the  first  American  lady  from  aspersion 
[Andrews  wrote],  I  incurred  the  wrath  of  her  defamer,  and 
from   that   hour   how   to  destroy  me  became  his  chief 
ambition.  Thenceforward  your  hatred    to    me    had    no 
boundary  but  your  capacity  for  harm. 
Andrews  claimed  that  Weed  tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep 
him  from  becoming  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  nominating 
convention  in  1864.  Andrews  quoted  Weed's  letter  in  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  of  June  1 1 ,  1864,  which  charged  that 
"a  formidable  and  organized  body  of  ultra  abolitionists,  'loyal 
leaguers,'  and  radical  demagogues  appeared  at  Baltimore,  for 
the  purpose, .  .  .  ofprocuring  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dickinson 
for  Vice-President,  that  Mr.  Seward  might  be  excluded  from 
the  Cabinet.  In  this  miserable  intrigue  the  ultraists  of  Massa- 
chusetts cuddled  with  the  slime  of  New  York."  In  particular, 
Weed  noted  that  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  was  among  the  most  unscrupulous  traducers  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  State."  To  put  a  New  Yorker  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency  would  be  to  remove  Seward  from  the  Cabinet,  for  it 
was  assumed  that  Lincoln  would  not  have  two  New  Yorkers 
among  his  closest  advisors.  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and 
called  Seward  "a  statesman  of  whom  the  nation  may  be  justly 
proud."  Andrews  also  noted  Weed's  letter  of  June  25,  1864, 
which  attacked  George  Opdyke,  who  had  brought  suit  against 
him;  Weed  asked  him  to  explain  "the  alleged  sale  of  the  office 
of  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
$10,000."  Again,  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and  said,  "I  have 
been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Opdyke  vs.  Weed, 
and  am  happy  in  the  belief  that  you  are  to  be  gratified  on  this 
point  of  the  'alleged  sale,'  whenever  the  trial  of  that  cause 
shall  take  place." 

Andrews  explained  his  own  downfall  as  Weed's  effort  to 
save  his  power.  Having  beaten  Weed's  forces  and  served  as  a 
delegate  in  the  nominating  convention,  Andrews  was  a 
symbol  of  Weed's  inability  to  control  New  York's  party.  He 
had  to  be  removed.  Andrews  charged  that  Weed  had  friends 
tell  Lincoln  that  he  would  not  support  him  for  President  in 
1864  if  Andrews  was  retained.  "I  was  dismissed,  and  you 
triumphed,"  Andrews  concluded,  but,  "not  imputing  blame  to 
the  President,  I  devoted  my  time,  money,  and  efforts  to 
securing  his  re-election  to  the  office  which  he  adorns." 

Such  was  Andrews's  remarkable  story,  but  one  thing  has 
been  left  out,  the  extreme  language  he  used  to  tell  it.  He  called 
Weed  a  "demagogue,"  a  "hypocrite,"  and  an  "ingrate."  He  re- 
called Weed's  well-known  nicknames  in  opposition  circles, 
"the  Old  Man,"  "the  Lucifer  of  the  Lobby,"  and  "Fagin  the 
Jew."  He  referred  to  Weed's  retirement  from  the  editorship  of 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  in  1863  and  claimed  that  Weed 
dodged   military   service   because   of  a  "sprained   wrist." 
"Why  don't  you  emulate  the  lastvirtueof  Judas  Iscariot,"  An- 
drews asked,  "and  hang  yourself?"  In  addition  to  name- 
calling,  Andrews  made  a  point  of  Weed's  disloyalty  to  the 
Lincoln  administration.  He  dated  Weed's  impatience  with 
the  President  from  the  fall  of  1862: 
According  to  your  expressed  views,  nothing  was  right.  In 
civil  and  military  life  everything  was  wrong.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  was  condemned  by  you  in  unmeasured 
terms.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  sneeringly  alluded  to 
by  you  as  weak  devices  of  fanatics  and  abolitionists.  The 
appointments  to  office  were  "not  fit  to  be  made." 
Certainly,  not  all  that  Andrews  said  was  true.  For  example. 
Weed's  resignation  letter  claimed  "an  infirm  leg  and  a  broken 
arm"  as  reasons  for  not  going  to  military  service;  besides,  "the 
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Old  Man"  was  sixty-five  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  An- 
drews's letter  is  not  without  its  uses.  Harry  J.  Carman  and 
Reinhard  Luthin  in  Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  term  Weed  "a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  administration,"  and  so  he  was  when 
the  chips  were  down.  Yet,  he  did  have  his  differences  with  the 
administration,  and  Andrews's  letter  serves  to  alert  us  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  those  differences. 

Weed  had  his  principal  differences  with  what  his  grandson 
and  memorialist  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  called  "the  radical 
section  of  the  Republican  party."  In  his  letter  announcing  his 
retirement  from  his  newspaper,  Weed  said: 

I  differ  widely  with  my  party  about  the  best  means  of 
crushing  the  Rebellion.  That  difference  is  radical  and 
irreconcilable.  I  can  neither  impress  others  with  my  views, 
nor  surrender  my  own  solemn  convictions.  The  alternative 
of  living  in  strife  with  those  whom  I  have  esteemed,  or  with- 
drawing, is  presented.  I  have  not  hesitated  in  choosing  the 
path  of  peace  as  the  path  of  duty. 

These  differences  clearly  centered  around  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  Though  Weed  apparently  issued  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Proclamation  as  a  document  which  even 
"the  most  ungenerous  enemies  of  our  cause  will  be  compelled 
to  respect,"  he  must  not  have  cared  for  it  very  much.  In  late 
1862  and  early  1863,  Weed  was  in  the  forefront  of  attempts  to 
unite  on  a  Democrat  like  Horatio  Seymour  or  General 
McClellan  to  lead  a  Union  party  on  a  platform  of  simply  re- 
uniting the  Union.  After  the  draft  riots,  he  wrote  Henry  Ray- 
mond, editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  offering  a  500  dollar  con- 
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tribution  "for  the  relief  of  the  colored  people  whose  dwellings 
were  robbed  and  who  were  driven  from  their  employment."  In 
the  course  of  doing  so,  Weed  wrote: 

For  this  persecution  of  the  negro  there  is  divided  respon- 
sibility. The  hostility  of  Irishmen  to  Africans  is  unworthy  of 
men  who  themselves  seek  and  find  in  America  an  asylum 
from  oppression.  Yet  this  hostility  would  not  culminate  in 
arson  and  murder  but  for  the  stimulants  applied  by 
fanatics.  Journalists  who  persistently  inflame  and  ex- 
asperate the  ignorant  and  the  lawless  against  the  negro  are 
morally  responsible  for  these  outrages.  When  all  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  reviewed,  the  pfjpular  con- 
demnation of  those  who,  while  the  United  States  was 
struggling  for  its  existence,  thrust  the  unoffending  negro 
forward  as  a  target  for  infuriated  mobs,  will  become  general 
and  emphatic. 

In  South  Carolina  ultra  Abolitionists  have  been  hailed  as 
the  "best  friends"  of  secession.  Practically,  they  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  colored  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
malign  influence  of  these  howling  fanatics  in  Congress  and 
with  the  President,  rebellion  would  not,  in  the  beginning, 
have  assumed  such  formidable  proportions;  nor,  in  its 
progress,  would  the  North  have  been  divided  or  the  govern- 
ment crippled  .  .  . 

The  abolitionists  had  too  much  influence  on  Lincoln  to  suit 
Thiu-low  Weed.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1863,  he  devised 
a  plan  to  end  the  war  which  he  submitted  to  President  Lin- 
coln, and  there  was  no  abolition  in  it.   It  called  for  the 
President  "to  issue   a  proclamation  offering  pardon  and 
amnesty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the 
government"  as  soon  as  there  was  a  military  success.  A 
ninety-day  armistice  should  follow,  during  which  any  states 
which  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  would  be  fully 
restored  to  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  before  the  war.  After 
the  armistice,  any  states  refusing  pardon  would  be  affected  by 
another    proclamation    "announcing    that    in    the    future 
prosecution  of  the  war  .  .  .  ,  all  territory,  whether  farms, 
villages,  or  cities,  shall  be  PARTITIONED  equitably  be- 
tween and  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  by  whom  it  shall  be 
conquered."  This  was  an  interesting  proposition,  for  what  do 
we  make  of  Weed's  self-conscious  opposition  to  radicalism 
when  his  own  plan  embodied  the  most  radical  plan  ever  pro- 
posed by  Republican  politicians,  the  partitioning  of  Southern 
plantations?   The   only   difference   was    not  in   degree   of 
radicalism  but  in  the  particular  social  group  to  be  served. 
Weed's  helped  white  Northerners  and  the  "radical"  proposal 
helped  black  Southerners.  Each  was  socially  revolutionary, 
and  Weed  defended  his  policy  as  a  social  and  political 
revolution: 
Your  armies  [Weed  told  Lincoln]  will  be  voluntarily  and 
promptly   recruited,    and   their  ranks  filled  with   enter- 
prising, earnest  yeomen,  who  have  an  intelligent  reason  for 
entering  the  army,  and  who  know  that  the  realization  of 
their  hopes  depends  upon  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  courage. 
And  by  thus  providing  homes  and  occupations  when  the 
war  is  over  for  our  disbanded  soldiers,  you  leave  scattered 
over  rebel  territory  an  element  that  may  be  relied  upon  for 
the  reconstruction  of  civil  government  in  the  seceded  states. 
Each  plan  was  potentially  bloody: 

In  answer  to  those  who  may  object  [Weed  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent] to  the  sanguinary  feature  of  this  plan,  I  think  it  quite 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  maritime  wars  this  feature  has  long 
been  recognized  and  practiced  by  all  civilized  nations.  Argo- 
sies of  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  untold  millions  of  the 
wealth  of  non-combatants,  captured  in  time  of  war,  are 
divided  as  prize  money  among  the  officers  and  sailors  by 
whom  they  are  captured.  This,  therefore,  in  all  wars  upon 
the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world,  being  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  cannot,  in  reason  or  common-sense,  be  objected  to. 
whereas,  in  this  case,  the  sufferers  are  in  rebellion  against 
their  government,  and  have  been  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  the  most  liberal  offers  of  peace,  protec- 
tion, and  prosperity. 
If  we  may  judge  by  Weed's  conservatism,  the  only  difference 
between  the  wings  of  the  Republican  party  was  not  their  rela- 
tive degree  of  constitutional  flexibility  or  even  sanguinary  de- 
sires for  social  revolution;  their  difference  was  over  whether  to 
help  the  black  man  or  not. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  differences  between 
Weed  and  Andrews,  or  in  general  between  the  Weed  faction 
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and  the  Greeley  faction,  involved  anything  so  high-minded 
and  ideological  as  policy  alternatives  towards  the  black  race. 
True,  factions  do  use  issues  and  sometimes  use  them  long 
enough  to  become  identified  over  a  period  of  time  with  one  is- 
sue or  another.  But  there  was  a  lot  more  at  work  in  New  York's 
factionalism  than  philosophical  disagreements  over  policy. 
Personal  ambitions  were  a  major  factor;  there  were  only  so 
many  offices  to  be  filled,  and  many  talented  Republicans  vied 
for  them.  Here,  for  example,  is  Weed's  explanation  of  the  op- 
position to  the  renomination  of  Governor  Morgan  in  1862: 
Mr.  Greeley  still  aspired  to  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Mor- 
gan, a  resident  of  New  York,  was  in  his  way.  He  therefore 
urged  the  nomination  of  General  Wadsworth,  a  western 
man,  of  Democratic  antecedents,  so  that  the  field  for  the 
Senate  might  remain  open. 
Though  jaundiced,  of  course,  this  explanation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  issues,  and  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  a  factor  of  over- 
riding importance  in  New  York  politics,  the  upstate-New  York 
City  conflict.  From  the  era  of  the  ratification  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  day,  this 
rivalry  has  been  great  enough  to  cause  threats  that  the  city 
would  secede  from  the  state.  In  a  rough  way,  one  can  under- 
stand the  Seward/Weed-Greeley  feud  by  the  simple  notion 
that  the  former  men  were  from  upstate  and  the  latter  from 
New  York  City. 

But  in  all  the  welter  of  confusion  over  Republican  fac- 
tionalism in  New  York,  we  have  almost  lost  track  of  the  accu- 
sations about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  The  importance  of  the 
emergence  of  that  story  in  this  wrangle  over  patronage  is  not 
that  it  makes  the  story  any  more  verifiable  or  understand- 
able, but  that  it  links  the  story  to  Thomas  L.  James.  For  James 
got  his  political  education  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
From  1861  to  1864,  James  served  as  inspector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  New  York.  Moreover,  James  was  married  four 
times:  his  first  wife  was  Emily  Ida  Freeburn,  a  niece  of  Thur- 
low  Weed.  His  second  wife  was  her  sister.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried to  nieces  of  Thurlow  Weedl'^e  can  now  understand  bet- 
ter how  ITiomas  L.  James  became  the  source  for  the  famous 


story  about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  As  a  Custom  House  ap- 
pointee throughout  the  war  years,  James  was  present  to  wit- 
ness the  Andrews-Weed  feud.  Moreover,  as  Weed's  relative  by 
marriage,  he  had  more  reason  than  most  to  take  note  of  the 
charge  that  Weed  had  accused  Mrs.  Lincoln  of  treason.  Of 
course,  the  story  of  the  President's  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  not  included,  but 
the  seventeen  years  that  would  intervene  before  James  told  the 
story  would  cloud  the  memory,  alter  details,  and  embellish  the 
story.  At  last  we  know  that  James  had  some  connection  to  al- 
legations of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason. 

What  of  Rufus  Andrews?  He  never  got  his  job  back,  but  it  is 
hard  to  arouse  much  pity  for  him.  He  was  the  ultimate  spoils- 
man. Our  principal  source  of  knowledge  about  Andrews  is  five 
letters  written  by  him  and  preserved  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  They  reveal  the 
other  side  of  the  pamphleteer  who  claimed  to  defend  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's honor.  One  letter  is  a  recommendation  for  office  (July  2, 
1862).  One  is  his  letter  saying  he  will  sacrifice  himself  "to  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  revenge,  and  the  senile  lust  of  power"  for 
the  sake  of  his  party  (August  31,  1864).  Another,  written  one 
day  later,  places  him  and  a  fellow  campaigner  for  Lincoln  at 
Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  hoping  Lincoln  will  call  them 
to  come  and  explain  Andrews's  case.  The  other  two  letters, 
though  they  do  not  mention  any  issues  or  personalities  of  the 
Civil  War  era,  are  the  most  revealing  of  all.  Both  were  written 
several  months  before  his  removal  from  office.  On  Janaury 
15,  1864,  he  wrote  President  Lincoln:  "I  send  you  by  express 
this  day,  a  Saddle  of  English  Mutton,  received  by  the  Scotia 
[sic.].  I  hope  the  disposition  of  the  English  may  hereafter  be  as 
good  as  their  mutton."  And  again  on  February  27,  1864,  he 
sent  "by  express  .  .  .  some  English  mutton  just  received  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world  —  I  hope  it  may  reach  you  in  time 
for  your  dinner  tomorrow."  Whether  it  was  a  tribute  to  Weed's 
clout  or  Lincoln's  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  little  favors  ex- 
tended from  the  New  York  Custom  House,  a  little  English 
mutton  was  not  enough  to  keep  Rufus  Andrews  in  office. 
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FIGURES.  Horatio  Seymour  and  George  McClellan  as  Republicans  saw  them  by  1864. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


